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Literature 
** Orations and Addresses’’ 

Of George William Curtis. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton, Vol. J. 
On the Principles and Character of American Institi tions and the 
Duties of American Citizens, 1856-1891. Harper & Bros. 

IT HAS OFTEN BEEN an object of wonder why, of two men 
of equal genius, one:should produce works of a decidedly 
higher quality than the other. If we analyze the lives of 
such men, we shall see that the greatness of their positive 
achievements is commensurate with the concentration of all 
their energies on one ideal. As soon as an author loses his 
singleness of intellectual aim, his work will become inferior, 
in so far that he will not realize all the latent possibilities of 
his mind, 

In general, two groups of causes for this lack of con- 
centration are cognizable, the one subjective, coming from 
within; the other objective, namely, the influence of environ- 
ment, In Goethe’s case the first cause was the sole one, 
The more we study this German poet, the more we are 
convinced of the Titanic qualities of his mind. _ While 
we recognize this, we are at the same time not blind to the 
fact that Goethe’s works, immortal though they be, by no 
means do full justice to his literary genius. The reason is 
that his aim in life was not solely, or even chiefly, excellence 
in his art, but culture; not culture as it is me og d under- 
stood, but culture as so admirably defined by the late John 
Addington Symonds, On the plant blossomed beautiful 
flowers, but we instinctively look; for the still fairer ones that 
never bloomed, The second cause is visible in a man of 
inferior genius, Thomas Hood, whom Dame Fortune forced 
to produce work unworthy of his pen, The me may be said 
of the precocious Chatterton, whom lack of appreciation by 
the world drove to an early grave. Then, for similar reasons, 
are not Samuel Johnson’s achievements meagre in proportion 
to his genius? 

What George William Curtis was most fit for in life was 
the pursuit of pure literature, and in his case both subjective 
and objective causes kept him from concentrating his ener- 
gies on this single ideal, Circumstances led him into busi- 
ness life, and the heavy debt incurred therein was always a 
check on the exercise of his highest talents, On the other 
hand, his broad patriotism urged him to do a Richard Coeur 
de Lion’s work in the anti-slavery cause, and, afterwards, to 
take an active interest in politics. Thus his ablest work, the 
fascinating and unique “Prue and I,” as well as “The Potiphar 
Papers,” was written before his appearance in politics, and 
was the product of his youth, The diffusion of his energies 
acted as a dam to the gently flowing waters of his literary 
genius; the waters spread over the adjoining fields, irrigating 
and fructifying them, Literature looks upon his career with 
sadness, though humanity may approve. 

If, then, Curtis does not rank with Lowell and Haw- 
thorne, why is it that he holds so high a place in the heart 
of educated America? Mainly because of his character, 
which, in the graceful language of William Wigter, “stands 
before the world like a monument of gold.”. The story of 
his life is a record of search after “ sweetness and light,” and 
of sacrifices offered to his country. The personal element 
in his writings is that which fascinates us, and the noblest 
epithets that our language knows are not too fulsome to be- 
stow on him. 

There has just been published the first volume of a col- 
lection of Curtis’s orations, in a form similar to Lowell's Let- 
ters, and under the supervision of the same able editor, 
Charles Eliot Norton, It is impossible for the younger 
ge ae to speak authoritatively of Curtis’s oratory, but 

r, Winter, who has probably heard Webster, Rufus Choate 





and Everett, maintains that Curtis, as the only great repre- 
sentative of their school, excelled all his contemporaries of 
the last thirty years in oratorical power. This is the opinion 
of an ardent admirer, but an opinion that no one who 
heard Curtis’s last oration would dare to gainsay. ‘To those 
who were fortunate enough to be present on that occasion, 
this speech, offered as a tribute to his dead friend Lowell, 
will be an imperishable memory, The firm yet gently 
melodious voice, the graceful and stately form, the depth of 
the thought and the beauty of the language in which it was 
expressed, combined to make the oration such as is rarely 
heard in a lifetime. 

In “Prue and I” we have the sensuous side of Curtis's 
mind best expressed; the volume before us is an exposition 
of his views on American institutions, a monument of his 
love for his country. Nineteen orations are printed in all, 
of which the first seven deal in the main with slavery and the 
Civil War, Of these seven, the first, an address to the stu- 
dents of Wesleyan University, is the ablest and most inter- 
esting. In discussing “ The Duty of the American Scholar 
to Politics and the Times,” he unconsciously betrays his 
motives for entering politics, According to Curtis, the func- 
tion of the ideal scholar is to be the conscience of the State, 
and, briefly passing in review the English worthies from 
Ascham and Ben Jonson, he selects Milton as the true scholar, 
The reasons for this selection are most patent, for Milton 
used all his talents in the service of his country, and did not 
lead the secluded life of ascholar or of a “ literary voluptu- 
ary.” The following beautiful and powerful sentences are an 
epitome of Curtis’s views on the duty of the American scholar 
to his country in the conflict over slavery :— 

“ But would you have counted him a friend of Greece who quietly 
discussed the abstract nature of patriotism on that Greek summer 
day through whose hopeless and immortal hours Leonidas and 
his three hundred stood at Thermopyle for liberty? And to-day, 
as the scholar meditates that deed, the air that steals in at his win- 
dow darkens his study and suffocates him as he reads. Driftin 
across a Continent, and bli hting the harvests that gild it wi 
plenty from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, a black cloud obscures 
the page that records an old crime, and compels him to know that 
freedom always has its Thermopylae, and that his Thermopyle 
is called Kansas,” 

We do not expect to find in these speeches, written in a 
most heated time and on a most vital topic, a scientific ex- 
position of the errors of the, slave system, Mr. Curtis's 
basis of attack is natural law and the indefeasible rights of 
mankind, Modern political philosophy rejects these theories 
as empty and unsound—in fact, as“ mere glittering generali- 
ties.” Then his views on constitutional law are not such as 
Profs, Burgess and von Holst would commend, although 
on every page his intensely nationalistic tendencies are visi- 
ible. His facts are also not quite accurate, and his criticism 
of Las Casas is more severe than readers of John Fiske 
would permit, Some of these faults, especially the adherence 
to natural law, were necessary to rouse the torpid morality 
of the North into recognizing the greatest stain on our civili- 
zation, Modern science sees the shallowness of Rousseau’s 
philosophy, but it cannot deprive him of the glory of having 
done more for political liberty than almost any other man, 
We think Mr, Curtis’s main attacks on slavery were directed 
from the wrong sides—the philosophical, historical and legal 
ones, The flank on the side of ethics and economics was a 
much more exposed one, but, as with Rousseau, we must say, 
in the present case, that he performed well a noble function, 
Never were more earnest, more sincere, more elevating and 
even beautiful protests uttered against a nation’s - ism. 
The tone is as lofty and the protest as vigorous as in Milton’s 
glorious sonnet on the slaughtered Piedmontese. 
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In his intense idealism, Curtis took up a cause which in its 
fundamental principles he deemed similar to the abolition 
movement—that of the woman-suffragists. AB se Stuart Mill 
was the father of this idea; John Bright Goldwin Smith 
supported him at first, but, recognizing the error of their 

ition, abandoned it later. Two orations before us, de- 
vered respectively in 1867 and 1870, represent Curtis's 
views on this subject. His ground of attack is that, the right 
to vote being an inalienable and natural right, woman, like 
the Negro, cannot logically be deprived thereof, .except 
through injustice and tyranny. With due deference to Mr. 
Curtis’s greatness, we must say that this position is an un- 
sound one, and one that no living political scientist of repute 
would endorse. Mr, Curtis confesses that the logical conse- 
quence of giving the suffrage to women would be their 
admission to the jury-box and the legislature, but he sees 
only benefits therein. Had Mr, Curtis studied history more 
closely, he would have known that the only way in which 
any class can gain political rights with advantage to itself 
and the community, is through making itself worthy of them, 
and then claiming them as its due, Women, as a rule, do 
not want the suffrage, from the very fact that they are not 
politically self-conscious, Women may ultimately become 
the political equals of men, but, if so, the development must 
be a long and a slow one, if any good is to result therefrom, 
When we read these two speeches, we have more than ever 
cause to et that Mr. Curtis abandoned pure letters, 
The subject is one that cannot be treated from an abstract 
and ideal standpoint; it needs historical treatment. Mr, 
Curtis’s ideas are lofty and sincere, but unscientific. No 
impartial man can read his arguments and those of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, in a recently published essay on the same 
subject, without coming to the conclusion that the former’s 
presentment of the case is weak. 

Three of the addresses deal with the spirit of Puritanism, 
which subject has never been treated by a more sympathetic 
and appreciative mind, Those qualities that made Puritan- 
ism a vital force in our history and in England's are clearly 
delineated, while, on the other hand, its narrowness in no 
wise escapes his discriminating condemnation. Curtis was 
too cosmopolitan, too much of a Weltbuerger not to rec- 

ize the faults of his country, and thus these orations are 
but slightly tinged with chauvinism, which Charles Francis 
Adams lately has dubbed so aptly “ filio-pietism.” 

One of these orations is probably the most famous one 
ever delivered by Curtis, the speech at the dinner of the 
New England Society in New York, shortly after the Hayes- 
Tilden election, At that time the minds of all were inflamed, 
and there seemed no outcome but civil war between the par- 
tisansof the twocandidates. Writesthe Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale :—“ At a great moment in our history, George William 
Curtis spoke the word which was most needed to save the 
nation from terrible calamity.” Curtis arose and reminded 
not only those present, but the entire nation, of a great truth 
bequeathed by the Puritans to posterity, Winthrop, over a 
century before Montesquieu, had distinguished between nat- 
ural liberty, or license, and civil liberty, whose essence is 
subjection to law and authority. Using the Puritan principle 
of “ liberty under the law ” as a theme, Curtis convinced the 
people that the only true solution of the difficulty was the ap- 
pointment of an impartial tribunal to decide the question, 
An appeal to brute force, he showed, would be incompatible 
with the cardinal truth of Puritan political philosophy : it 
would be an exercise of natural, and not of civil liberty. 

In the address on “ New York and its Press,” delivered in 
1881, he expounds his views on the ideal relation of the 
press to political parties, He clearly points out the necessi- 
of parties in a democracy, in the following pellucid and 


thetorical words :—“ Organization is the lens that draws 


the fiery rays of conviction and enthusiasm to a focus and 
them to burn through all obstacles,” At the same 

time he deprecates the tendency of Americans to merge their 
otism in party spirit. The press is open to the same ac- 
cusation, unfortunately, as Mr, Curtis says, for the noblest 
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and truest function of the press is not absolute 


servility to 
= “to a and leaders, not to follow them.” 

The remaining addresses deal in the main with the duties 
and position of educated men toward their country. Mr. 


Curtis deplores the distrust with which American laymen, 
as a rule, look upon education, and shows by an examination 


of our history how absurd this prejudice is. Were not, he 
asks justly, Hamilton, the Adamses, Jay, Madison, Webster, 
scholars? And to whom is the United States more indebted 
than to these? In eloquent words he asserts “ that colleges 
and academies are not roots of feebleness, but sources of 
strength, and that there is no more insidious enemy of free 
popular institutions than the man who derides trained and 
educated intelligence.” These orations on education should 
be read carefully by every young man,for in them he will find 
the real meaning of success in life, and learn to hate the 
false idol Mammon so universally worshipped in America as 
in the England of Carlyle’s day. What more stimulating 
and truer words can be found than the following? “ But 
the ideal of success measures the worth of the remark that it 
may be obtained without liberal education. If the accumu- 
lation of money be the standard, we must admit that a man 
might make a fortune in a hundred ways without education. 
But he could make a fortune, also, without purity of life or 
noble character or religious faith. 4 man can pay much too 
high a price for money, and not every man who buys tt knows its 
relative value with other possessions.” 

Above we mentioned some instances in which Mr, Curtis’s 
views were unsound : it would be unfair not to say that as a 
rule his ideas are correct, and that in some instances he an- 
ticipated the work of scientists. One of these is worth 
mentioning—namely, his perception, before Douglas Camp- 
bell, of the great influence that Holland had on our institu- 
tions, Thus, he says, “in the truest sense the Pilgrim 
Fathers took their degree at Leyden, and New Eng- 
land graduated in Holland.” The foregoing remarks 
concern themselves mainly with the matter in these 
orations, In closing, it were well to say a few words of the 
beautiful garments in which these lofty thoughts are clothed. 
Curtis’s orations, like those of Everett, were carefully pre- 
pared and studied, and thus lack in spontaneity what they 
gain in artistic beauty. Asa result of this defect, the ora- 
tions are far better reading than they would otherwise be. 
The language is intensely poetic; metaphors, one more beau- 
tiful than the other, scintillate on every page like stars in a 
cloudless heaven, As the theme grows more earnest, figures 
are abandoned, and stately periods express most forcibly 
the orator’s ideas. The most commonplace subjects are il- 
luminated by the number and aptness of the literary allusions. 
The words that Curtis spoke of Burke’s speeches, “ splendid 
possessions of literature,” may with equal truth be applied 
to his own. The volume is a monumentum aere perennius 
to the man whom last year John White Chadwick so justly 
called “ our noblest citizen.” 





*¢ The Son of a Prophet’’ 
By George Anson Jackson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A NOVEL IDEA has been finely carried out by the Rev. 
George Anson Jackson, Pastor of the ——— Church 
at Swampscott, Mass. Aman of culture and travel, in sym- 
pathy with modern scholarship, and with a mind well satu- 
rated with the thoughts of the Hebrew sages, he has attempted 
to picture the times of the kingdom under David. The 
question on the title-page, “Hast thou considered my 
servant Job?” gives the key to the story. It is shown that 
in the great realm of the Hebrew Empire under the son of 
Jesse there was a tradition of Job the servant of Eloah, who 

referred righteousness to all else and gave an example of 

oly living. On one of his journeys through his dominions, 
David the King hears the recital of the story, and is pro- 
foundly impressed by it. He meditates especially upon 
those words which showed the sublime trust of the hero- 
saint of Bashan. The story is cast in four books, the first 
of which pictures the life of the court, the King, his ambas- 























and the pestilence are described with phraseology and 
oring borrowed from the Old Testament writings. After 
the » Aes of David comes the brilliant and :-xtravagant reign 
of Solomon. The author pictures with the insight of a 
scholar the rise of the school of the wise men who gathered 
up eat 9 from many countries, made themselves fa- 
miliar with the lore of Egypt, Chaldzea and Bashan, and com- 
mitted to writing the floating traditions. One of these tradi- 
tions was that of job the J (gy Ramee rea 
of these wise meh our of Job took form shape. 
The bankruptcy and decay of Selomon’s reign are pictu 
in lurid colors, Then, in the time of the desolation of Is- 
rae], great thoughts about the Daysman and the Kinsman- 
Avenger, which comforted the soul of the man of Uz, com- 
fort also the people of God who wait for the hope of Israel. 
The book is interesting, and serves to refresh one’s Scrip- 
ture knowledge and to focus one’s scattered ideas, Yet has 
it not the marks of genius,nor is it shot through with the 
fire of one who sees and feels the reality rather than is im- 
pressed with the fruits of erudition and archeology. Itdoes 
not kindle, the style is chaste rather than ornate, the 
ters and sentences are short, and the work rather fa 
faultless, It is one for the serious and thoughtful, rather 
than for those who seek in fiction relaxation and p 
or the vitalization of imagination, We have marked more 
than a dozen places in which we have been impressed with 
the felicity of the Scripture quotations and thec of their 
place in the framework of the author’s prose, In a word, 
Mr, Jackson has furnished an attractive setting for jewels 
that have sparkled for ages and will shine on forever, 


The Buccaneers of America ee 
A True Account, By John Esquemainge Now feta pal smi rendered 

- English. Edited by H. Powell, Imported ty 6 

Tue TERM “Buccaneer” is the Anglicized form of the 
French-Hispaniolese boucanier—one who cures meat by the 
boucan, as distinguished from the chargui, or “ jerked beef,” 
process, This process consisted in cutting the meat (pref- 
erably swine-flesh) into long strips and “ barbecuing” it over 
a wood-fire fed with the offal, bones and fat of the slaugh- 
tered animal, Thus a pungent, appetizing flavor was com- 
municated to the meat, as in the “ smoke-houses” of the 
South before the War; and its bright red color was supposed 
to add to its attractiveness. ‘“ Barbecued” in this manner, 
a captive warrior or a butchered pig kept a long time, 

This was the source of the celebrated name applied to the 
freebooters of Hispaniola in the early times—degenerate 
French, English, Spanish or American adventurers who 
swarmed on the Spanish Main and laid in stores of “ boucaned” 
provisions for their venturesome e i Somewhat 
the same way originated the now odious term “filibuster,” a 
French-Spanish adaptation of the En “ freebooter”—a 
pirate of the same seas who went in for “ free booty” wher- 
ever he found it, Such is the process of 
and such the ancestry of a term now the favorite 
of the American Congressional demagogue. It is 
the logwood-cutters and cattle-hunters of Hayti, H 
and Yucatan should christen with 
their fellow-backwoodsmen of the United States ! 

As to the buccaneers, many striking parallels exist betwe: 
their — and thet of tee bee ngton— 
Tapine, ro , rambling ee , 
schieaiiee tabonted their conduct; but the parall 












the ic 
bassadors from Sov 
Potomac, and ask if there is not a sit 


gt 


the code of old Hispaniola in the seventeenth century and 
the code of the District of Columbia in the nineteenth, 

The author of the present volume was one of the buccan- 
eers themselves—John pa who recounts the “un- 
paralleled its” of Sir Henry Morgan, the Jamaican hero, 
who sacked Porto Bello, burnt Panama, etc. The account 
first came out in Dutch in 1678 and then in its quaint Eng- 
yee in 1684-85, and is a fresh and living account of 
the West Indies even in their existing conditions. These 
old navigators had marvellous eyes and more marvellous 
memories: they saw and remembered thir 1 
they saw and remembered was ee are 
account at Say in Sin oeee Sees kno 
observation) singularly lifelike. island, lovely and bar- 
barous, fertile and sanguinary, has not altered in two hun- 
dred years, or, if it has, it has altered for the worse, Old 
Esquemeling’s iption of the fruits and flowers of these 
favored Caribbean ‘isles displays a Dutch minuteness and 
accuracy (he was a Dutchman: a genuine scereover of pre- 
Knickerbocker times), ‘The curious old engravings are in 
harmony with the , and the maps are of the naive 
kind drawn by children a age of pot-hooks 
and hangers, The narrative, r, is full of animation 
and gives a vivid seventeenth-century view of the Summer 
ions ight have been seen by Capt. John Smith and 
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Epigram and Sarcasm 

A Bundle of Life. By John Oliver Hobbes, J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 

AMONG THE WOMEN who have recently come to the front 
as writers of fiction, there is none more clever than she who 
signs herself John Oliver Hobbes, but who, it is an open 
i . Craigie in private life, and an American 
of New York), though she lives in England 
and has made her success there. Her pen-name, we beli 


head. of a in the Unknown 





of her sex. Such wit, such epi- 

ne ene peeinen Se ore = ae ene 
e. “Give us a novel!” was the cry the 

of this clever American womer 


the best 


ry real, if ver . Sir Sidney Warcop, a 
x FEA base bore many good and perfect 
ele yas “had pawned them to his adversary for a few 
and a little soda,” and Lady Wartcop, whose 

reason al looked reproach at dis- 

le characters, and their story is interest- 
it goes, But the ye Ager makes the rest of the 
book is merely a thread to got epigrams upon, Capi- 
tal epigrams they are, too, t with cynical wit. For in- 
stance:—" Conscience is the name which the orthodox give to 
” Speaking of the dead Lady T wacorbie,whose 
pit , some one remarked that 
wives so often do,’ murmured Van 
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Huyster ; ‘perhaps that is one of their brightest virtues,’ ” 
Of the heroine of the story it was said that she “ only needed 


‘a reputation for wickedness to make her considered curiously 


fascinating.” Of another heroine:—“ If she babbled of brick- 
dust one only thought of lute-strings, For this reason she 
was never quoted accurately.” One of the women had just 
told a vain and heartless man some unpleasant truths, and 
walked away from him. He felt too ashamed to follow her 
and chose another path, “and was therefore late to luncheon 
—a fact which showed the injured woman that her words 
had played some havoc with his conscience.” Scarcely a 
page can be found that does not send forth some sharp com- 
ment, some flash of cynical cleverness, There is not much 
that is lovely about John Oliver Hobbes’s stories, but there 
is a great deal that is bright and amusing, and few books 
lend themselves better to being read aloud than hers, 





2° ©2©‘* Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory "’ 
By George Trumbull Ladd, Charles Scribn:r's Sons. 

THIS WORK is a general treatise on the facts of conscious - 
ness, intellective, affective and volitional, and is issued be- 
cause the author believes that, notwithstanding several learn- 
ed and voluminous works on the subject have appeared of 
late years, there is a real demand for another. He thinks 
that for some time past psychology has rivalled and even ex- 
celled other sciences “as respects the rapidity of its advances 
and the number and startling character of its discoveries,” 
which seems to us an exaggerated view, as we fail to find 
anything startling or unusually important in his treatise as 
compared with the best of the olderones, It presents, how- 
ever, many facts of a minor sort, and some analyses which 
are the results of recent investigations ; and as all the latest 
works on the subject leave more or less to be desired, there is 
abundant room for this new-comer. Prof. Ladd employs in 
the main the introspective method ; and though he recog- 
nizes to the full the services of experimental psychology as 
far as they go, he treats the attempts of the biologists to ex- 
plain the facts of consciousness as functions of the nervous 
oo with something like contempt. He has worked out 

subject with much care and study, as is evident not only 
from the elaborate character of the treatise, but also from the 
plainness with which in general his views are expressed, 

The book is divided into three distinct parts, the first 
dealing with the most general forms of mental life, namely, 
consciousness and attention, the second with the most ele- 
mentary states of consciousness, such as sensation, feeling 
and others, while the third shows how all these elements are 
combined in the development of the higher forms of mental 
life. Mr, Ladd objects to the use of the word faculty to de- 
note the primary powers and capacities of the mind; but 
we fail to see the force of his objections, and we find that 
he is obliged to use the term himself quite often. He en- 
deavors, also, to avoid all metaphysical assumptions and 
metaphysical theories, and succeeds much better in doing so 
than some writers have done; yet the influence of Kantian 
idealism, as well as of other philosophical doctrines, is plain- 
ly visible in various parts of his work, This is particularly 
+ Bc with the chapters on perception, on space, time and 
causation, and on the will; yet the author's fairness and can- 
dor have reduced the disturbing effects of metaphysical 
theory to the minimum, so that thinkers of all schools will 
find his treatise enjoyable as well as suggestive. 

Of the various chapters into which the work is divided, 
those treating of consciousness in general and of the feelings 
are among the best, while those on perception and on knowl- 
edge as distinguished from mere thinking are to our mind 
of inferior merit. Prof. Ladd’s theory of knowledge, in 
fact, almost passes our comprehension. He does not really 
treat of knowledge until he has passed the five-hundredth 
page of his book, and then he presents a view of it which, 
we think, has never been advanced before. He holds that 
knowledge is a growth, or development, and he expressly 
says that this “statement applies, not simply or chiefly to 
the evolution of the higher stages or more elaborate forms 
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of knowledge, but to all knowledge and to the very faculty of 
knowledge assuch. Human mental life does not begin with 
knowledge” (p. 509). If these expressions mean what they 
appear to mean, they seem to us not only false but absurd ; 
but perhaps we have not fully understood their meaning. 

If we had space, we might have something to say about 
the author’s theory of causation and some other topics, but 
such discussion is more appropriate for the special philo- 
sophical periodicals, and whatever defects may exist in Mr. 
Ladd’s work, and however one may differ from some of his 
views, he has given us one of the best and most elaborate 
treatises on psychology in the English language, and one that 
deserves to be extensively used. A science that is compar- 
atively undeveloped, as psychology now is, needs to be 
studied from various points of view, and students will find 
Prof. Ladd’s book one of the best guides they can have, 





Poetry and Verse 
THAT GENIAL and gifted pape me Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
has been persuaded to publish a collection of his poems, and it has 
been done in this pleasant manner ;: the ladies of his staff, desiring 
to honor their chief on his seventieth birthday, made a copy of his 
ms in their own handwriting and gave it to him. This we learn 
rom the author’s preface, and also that when he saw the collection, 
and realized how considerable was its bulk, he resolved to print it 
with this motto—and most felicitous the motto is !—from Col. Ing- 
ham’s life :—* If it were his duty to write verses, he wrote verses ; 
to fight slavers, he fought slavers ; to write sermons, he wrote ser- 
mons; and he did one of these things with just as much alacrity as 
another.” The contents include about fifty titles arranged under 
the headings “ Ballads and History”; “ College Verses”; “ The 
War”; “ Translations” ; ‘‘ From Sermons and the Bible” ; “ Son- 
nets, Valentines, Birthdays, etc.” The poems have qualities in 
common with Dr. Hale’s prose writings—the Ballads tell a story well, 
the College Verses are full of sense and humor, the War poems are 
stirring, the religious poems are inspiring and fervent, and the Son- 
nets and personal tributes are serious or gay as befits the occasion. 
Not only will the good Doctor’s children and personal friends wel- 
come these Verses “For Fifty Years,” but also the countless un- 
known friends to whom all that he writes is dear. The publishers 
have given the poems a handsome setting. (Roberts Bros.)—— 
ANOTHER DAINTY collection of verse is that by the editor of Har- 
per’s Bazar, Mrs. Margaret E, Sangster, entitled “On the Road 
Home.” Mrs. Sangster's poems are mostly of a religious character 
and are devoted to subjects that pertain to the experiences of every- 
day life. They are written with a freedom and simplicity of ex- 
pression that make their reading a pleasure, and there is scarcely 
one of them but will touch a sympathetic chord in the heart of the 
reader. Her voice is natural and unaffected, her song melodious, 
her message hopeful and helpful. These poems are sure to be of 
genuine service and comfort to those into whose hands they may 
come, The book contains several illustrations. (Harper & Bros.) 





FAR DIFFERENT from Dr, Hale’s and Mrs. Sangster’s verse, and 
entirely inferior to it, is the verse of Sir John Croker Barrow, Bart., 
which has been collected and published under the title of “ The 
Seven Cities of the Dead, and Other Poems, Lyrics and Sonnets.” 
From the title-page we learn that the author has written three 
other and, we suspect, similar volumes, and also that his attitude 
towards his work is expressed succinctly in the words Quod vot ae 
scrvipsé, Unfortunately he has not only written but also published 
what he has written. We cannot resist the temptation to quote 
two-thirds of ‘“‘ The Ever-Restless Sea” :— 

** T love the ever-restless sea, 
In whatsoever mood I be; 
As whether when my heart is glad, 
Or whether when my soul is sad. 


‘* I love the ever-restless sea, 
In whatsoever mood she be; 

As whether when her voice is mild, 

Or whether when her words are wild.” 
From such a mood as this we should say the ever-restless sea 
offered a sure release. In bidding farewell to these “ dear offspring 
of my mind!” we discover two lines evidently meant for such as 
ourselves :— : 

‘* Farewell! Should rash reviewers shed your blood, 
Weep not! your tears will not be understood.” 

One does not expect to find any blood to shed in the Cities of the 
Dead, but we have managed to shed several tears because we could 
not understand, (Longmans, Green & Co.)——-AS AN ANTIDOTE 
for Sir John Barrow’s melancholia we may suggest an Ode, written 
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by Mr. Louis James Block, and inscribed to the International Con- 
of Religions at Chicago. It is called “‘ The Friendship of the 
Faiths,” and is a sustained and serious piece of writing. Mr. Block’s 
eg oy better with each new effort. (Chicago: Chas. H. 
err & Co.) 





To Mr. THOMAS B, MOSHER of Portland, Maine, belongs the 
distinction of publishing a book whose general style and make-up 
are a departure from the regulation book, and a departure that 
may be commended. His editions of Meredith’s “ Modern Love” 
pe § Thomson's “ City of Dreadful Night ” were charming in eve’ 
respect, and the same must be said of two dainty dzdelots whic 
he published during the last holidays, Mr, Mosher is a pioneer 
in the same direction in which Messrs. Elkin Mathews & John 
Lane of London are pioneers; and if he can only find suitable 
books among the writings of our own authors, we venture the 
opinion that his will become one of the leading houses in the coun- 
try. The manufacturing of fine books, of books of artistic work- 
manship, has until recently been but little cultivated here: we have 
depended for such things upon English houses like David Nutt, 
Lawrence & Bullen and the one mentioned above. But the lead of 
Mr. Mosher has been taken up by the new firm of Stone & Kimball, 
and so far as they have gone, their books are quite as artistic and at~- 
tractive as those which come to us from over sea, Neither of Mr. 
Mosher’s latest volumes contains anything new. The translations 
in “ Old-World Lyrics” have been familiar to us for some time in 
the separate books of the various English authors who have done 
the translating. “Songs of Adieu ” is a collection of verse selected 
from the writings of the younger British poets, some of whom are 
not generally known in America: the majority, however, are known 
here ny as well as they are at home. Each of the booklets is a 
desiral a prcenen, both for what it contains and what it is as a 
book, e hope the publisher will find the generous welcome for 
his pretty volumes which they deserve, And we shall congratulate 
the first American poet who gets Mr. Mosher to introduce him to 
the public. (Portland, Me.: Thos, B. Mosher.) 





IN THE select circle of the Muses’ Library we welcome “The Poems 
of John Gay,” in two volumes, edited, with a life and notes, by Mr. 
John Underhill. The editor explains in a prefatory note that every 
effort has been made to give a complete and trustworthy text, and 
a comparison of this edition with the earlier ones shows that his 
endeavors have been very successful, Mr. Underhill’s introducto- 
ry Memoir of the Fabulist is most admirably done, several minor 
biographical corrections having been made and some new facts 
placed on record. So far, the editors chosen by the publishers of 
this excellent series have proved themselves to be specially fitted 
for the work, the result being altogether the most satisfactory edi- 
tions of Herrick, Marvell, Waller and Gay that could be desired. 
The portrait of Gay, reproduced from a painting by William Aik- 
man, is said to have been praised by the poet’s contemporaries for 
its fidelity. As we have said before, in noticing the earlier volumes 
in this series, whoever wishes the works of these minor poets in a 
convenient shape, complete, fully annotated and carefully edited, 
will be wise to purchase them in the Muses’ Library. (Imported 
by Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) —-THE LATE DONN PIATT's “ Poems 
and Plays” make a good-sized book, Mr, Piatt was a busy and 
clever journalist who knew how to turn a rhyme when the mood 
was upon him. His humor is somewhat broad and occasionally a 
trifle personal, and his pathos seems artificial ; but there is a-plenty 
of amusement to be derived from both. (Robt. Clarke & Co,)—— 
A COLLECTION of college verse, entitled “Cap and Gown,” has 
been made by Mr. Joseph Le Roy Harrison, and those who take 
an interest in the undergraduate verse of recent years in our col- 
leges will find about two hundred pages of ithere. The book hasa 
pretty cover—as gay and light as is the character of its contents, 
Qoseph Knight Co.) ——“CoLuMBIA’s EMBLEM : INDIAN CORN” is 
a slender volume,edited by Mrs.Candace Wheeler,containing tributes 
to maize in prose and verse. One misses from this cornucopia 
Bayard Taylor’s fine “ Mon-da-Min,” as well as some stanzas of a 
pertinent character by others of our poets. Still, the little book is 
an excellent one. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Educational Literature 

ROSMINI CLASSIFIES pedagogy among the important branches 
of philosophy, and it is perhaps the most hopeful intellectual phase 
in owt oe pater as in Sree eta ag Be modest 

epartment in philoso is making rapid though qu 
The various coke oie or less related 60 pedag: . which issued 
from the American press in 1893 form an oasis in the desert of lit- 
erary verbalism, a healthful, happy island far removed from any 
malarial cesspools where literary strugglers craw} and climb ; 


squabble——-THr “LETTERS OF FROEBEL” confirm what has 
previously been disclosed in his ‘‘ Education of Man,”—his unwav- 
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ering faith in “‘ the divine life in man which is the human soul,” in 
the culture which “can be attained only by an education based on 
a constant attention to the mental evolution of the individual, and 
of mankind as the manifestation, or revelation, of the Divine in the 
life of man,” and in the struggle of man, which “ consists in t 

to externalize the perfection of which he is conscious.” The 
death of Froebel through persecutions “ for righteousness's sake” 
is nowhere else so clearly shown as in this interesting volume. Dr. 
Heineman and his wife have conferred a lasting efit on our 
count 4 the addition of this book to its educational library. 
(Lee & Shepard..——NEXT TO ‘Froebel’s Letters,” Herbart’s 
“ Science of Education and The Aésthetic Revelation of the World,” 
translated from the German by Henry M. and Emmie Felkin, 
is the most synthetic work before us. Herbart is less vital 
than Froebel, less spiritual in insight; he deals more with ex- 
ternalities and personalities, and less with universal and ultimate 
principles, but his work is exceedingly important. Froebel’s s 
tem is based on deep reverence, and is deeply religious in its in- 
tent. It is the essence of true Christianity re-incarnated. Her- 
bart’s system is evolved from the philosophy of Kant and Hegel. 
It is based on the presumption that moral ty, rather than divine 
love, is the chief end of education. Morality being a shifting 
standard in the fluctuations of a developing consciousness, Her- 
bart’s conclusions must of necessity present less of a logical sys- 
tem. With Froebel one walks on solid and certain ground all the 
time, satisfied that the master knows the right direction and sees 
the promised land, He is sure that he came from God and is on 
the road back to Him. With Herbart one reasons and experiments 
and tries to formulate a logic. When the logic is completed,no ul- 
timate ground is reached. The perspective is shut off. And yet 
Herbart claims, as did Froebel, that right education is infallible, 
and that “its aim is also infallible since founded on the mind’s in- 
tuitive judgment,” the world ry ¥ capable of rising by self-cul- 
ture to virtue.” (D.C, Heath & Co.) 





REIN’s “Outlines of Ped ics” is a well-published book in- 
tended to introduce the student to Herbart and the Herbartian school. 
The translator says that every thorough student of ped must 
ultimately refer to the prime fountain, the works of He him- 
self, but he makes as careful a synopsis of the theories of that 
philosopher as if the original text were out of reach. The book is 
a valuable supplement to the volume previously named. It isa 
reliable and careful — of Herbart’s life and thought. (C. 
W. Bardeen.)——-W. PREYER, in his “ Infant Mind, or Mental 
Development of the Child,” translated by H, W. Brown, relates 
numerous experiments which he has made, or which have come 
under his notice in his study of the development of the intellect. 
He begins with observations of the use of the senses by the new- 
born child, and proceeds to first perceptions, the will in its origin, 
the child’s first learning, intellect without language, intellect with 
lan e, higher ideas and self-consciousness. e book is Froe- 
belian in spirit, animated, and deals with material at first hand. 
(D. Appleton & Co,.)——‘‘ THE History of the Philosophy of 
Pedagogics” is a quaint, honest little book, It is the work of an 
amateur, it is inadequate, but the author knows that, and makes 
no pretenses. He has not mentioned Aristotle, Socrates, Herbart 
or Rosmini, but he has made some valuable deductions, He is the 
first writer who has come undeér our notice that gives to De Foe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe” its right rank as a work of pedagogical im- 

rtance, (C. W. Bardeen..——Davip Kay's “Education and 

ducators ” is a treatise on the meaning, nature and importance of 
education, its hereditary effects, its relation to the State and to re- 
ligion, The book is sarge and engaging from beginning to end, 
and rendered particularly valuable through voluminous quotations 
from such writers as Mills, Emerson, Carlyle, Spencer, Ribot, 
Lewes, Comte, Pascal and Sayce. (C, W. Bardeen.) 





WE HAVE MENTIONED six books all of a synthetic nature. Dr. 
Rice’s “ The Public School System of the United States” is ana- 
lytic, and, like all books of a negative nature, is intended to show 
more of what is wrong than what is right. It is not, however, a 
malicious book. It points to a remedy wherever it probes a wound. 
No pedagogical work published in America has ever provoked so 
much enmity among teachers, or won so many angry criticisms 
from school journals. The teachers in the rank and file complain 
that they have been treated unjustly by the author, because he 
blames t for unscientific work when they do it under the in- 
struction and even compulsion of their supervisors, and that the 
author recommends more supervision, which would mean a more 

servitude. It is quite true, the country over, that super- 

are not greatly superior in intell to the teachers of the 

and file. Anyone who has attended teachers’ eee ee 
after year has most certainly noticed that the majority of 

are impressible young girls, and that they are systematically trained 
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ae pene a Dr. Rice would 
further service, were he to devote a year to 


the ‘supervisors in teachers’ meetings, where he would 
catch them in the act of training. “ Thou shalt” and “Thou 
shalt not ” is the rather than “ Is this ical? If so, 


why?” The whole school consciousness of country is in an 
condition, because the relation between teacher and 
is hical, vg vee Paul this is nee so. _ 
superintendent says, “Come and let us reason together.” e 
teachers are at he ge oa > gy he attention. : Dr. ap brgponc 
praise, ai , upon ti schools, It is in the 
the schools of St. Paul, Minneapolis, teilennnatie La 
Porte Cook County that the permanent value of the book lies. 
These chapters contain an exposition of the progress of i 
t the country. No more valuable contribution 
in this country has made than Hailman’s trans- 
uA of Man,” and it could hardly be other- 
the La Porte schools should be models of scientific 
work ¥ philosophical a writer as Mr. Hailman for supervisor, 
. Rice has shown deep insight in what he has said of these 
schools, and also in the mention he has made of the schools of 
Indianapolis, He has furnished a key-note to the success of Mr, 
L. H. Jones, the supervisor of that city, in his description of one of 
his institutes. The whole system of school management for the 
city has been modified and directed through the study and discus- 
sion of Harris's.“ Educational Psychology,” Froebel’s “ Education 
of Man” and similar works. The author commends Miss N, 
Cropsey, the assistant-superintendent, at length, bécause she meets 
her teachers for the philosophical study of the science of education, 
and because she beds them to rejoice in their own independent ac- 
tivities in their profession. Miss Cropsey, like Miss Brooks of St. 
Paul, deserves all the praise given. In his estimate of the Chicago 
schools, Dr, Rice has shown great ignorance of the conditions. He 
takes asa typical case one room—“ the eye room,”—whose dupli- 
cate Could not be found in the city. He says that the education of 
the teachers after their appointment devolves upon the superin- 
tendent and his assistants, and also that little has been done by 
le parties to instruct the teachers in educational 
principles. He then recommends as a remedy some more super- 
vision of the same sort. Dr. Rice does not once touch on the real 
difficulties in the Ch schools, It is a question of social eco- 
nomics. Competition in politics and in business is at the bottom 
of the school difficulties. The efforts of supervisors are paralyzed 
—whatever peda movements they undertake are likely to be 
crushed, Their judgments are set aside, particularly when they 
are ofa ve turn. There is a spirit of uncompromise be- 
tween the “old city” and the Cook County annex, a jealousy and 
hatred which hold all pedagogical advance in check, Woe to the 
individual who tries to see good on both sides and attempts to ef- 
fect a reconciliation. He is “a traitor to everybody and every- 
br Dr,-Rice, having embraced the Cook County side, the side 
which stands for ical work, nape to do justice to his 
tty, and for once the philosophy of the work is set forth as it 
" ‘Bat Dr. Rice ignores the clajms of the “ old city,” and 
5 to é that at least three of its supervising force are 
ng thé most efficient workers in this country. The hatred and 
the ill-will and scandals from which such conditions spring 
are a shaméto’the West. Brotherly good-will, a philosophical at- 
titude towafd one another and toward humanity, these are the 
‘remedies Dr, Rice should recommend for the eradication 
of the | he has discovered. (Century Co.)——IN CONNECTION 
with Dr. Rice’s book should be mentioned Grasby’s “ Teaching in 
Three Continents,” which is less analytical and pungent, but covers 
a wider field. It gives brief notices of public and private schools 
in France, England, Scotland, Canada, Australia and the United 
States. (Cassell Pub. Co.) 
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The Lounger 


MRS. MARGARET DELAND, in an article on‘‘A Menace to 
Literature” in the February North American Review, says what 
the author, belongs the public, 4 she festoans the  eytipe: 

rr, ¢ public, and she the “s 
ON Se SR EET GE ee fap 
that are private explanation for 
all this is le—it is competition. There are so 1 newspa- 

s in the field, each one striving for su , not in power and 
Efnence but in circulation, that every means can be resorted 

to attract attention. If Mr. Barry "s book 

the talk of the day, then to get that gentleman's ion on any 
aoc dae sun is the aim of the enterprising journalist. 
t he knows nothing whatever of the matter is of no uence 
Bo as Myre eh pe lage meg If he makes a fool of him- 
business; the editor is not responsible. Authors 
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lend themselves to journalistic purposes usually from good nature, 
but often because their business sense is well developed, and 
they know, as well as does the editor, that this is an 
tising. It is not enough to keep his end up as a writer of books, but 
he must not be forgotten as a man. If Mr. ’s name 
is constantly before the public, then his must be also. There are 
authors of whom one knows little or nothing outside of their writ- 
ings. Rudyard Kipling is one, Mrs. Deland, herself, is another. 
They retire into their shells and write, and bold would be the re- 
porter who should intrude upon their privacy. 


*_ * * 


IT DOES not seem to me that the better class of writers are 
caught in the journalistic net.. Of course, there are exceptions, 
and certain well-chosen subjects will draw them out, but 1 don’t 
think that you would find Dr. Holmes, Mr. Stedman, Mr, Aldrich, 
Mrs. Deland or Marion Crawford confessing the menu of their 
Thanksgiving dinner to a newspaper reporter. If authors were 
never as saying, worse, they would be grateful, Some time 
ago a reporter invaded the sanctum of a friend of mine, a well- 
known writer, and said that she had been sent by her editor to ask 
the distinguished author of whether she said, well,—and 
here the reporter looked somewhat embarrassed—* legs or limbs ” ? 
The author was staggered by the inquiry, but managed, jo say that 
it depended upon what she was talking about—if it was a piano 
she would say legs, if a tree, limbs would be her choice. The re- 
tend blushed, and replied that she did not mean in speaking of 

animate objects but—another blush—if she were speaking of a 
person, which would she say? My friend replied. that she had 
never heard of a human being having limbs, so that she did not see 
how there could be any choice in the matter. That was the end 
of the “interview” so far as the author went, but it was much 
more “ spicy” when written up in the“ enterprising journal.” You 
may ask why the author did not show the reporter the door. The 
reason was probably the one that Mrs. Deland gives, that it is not 
easy to say “ No” to one’s brothers, or worse, one’s sisters of the 
press “who are harassed and haggard with efforts to get a 
ig of matter to fill out a column or round out a ten dollar 

*_* * 


THE “ SPECTATOR” of The Outlooksgighs over the amount of 
time and trouble spent in “the profitless work of making manu- 
scripts.” Being a “ Spectator” of a mathematical turn of mind he 
computes that if “ the work pe upon manuscriptsin the United 
States, that are made for publication but are never published, were 
paid for at the rate of one dollar a day, the amountain two years 
would, in the aggregate, be sufficient to half pay the Nationa? 
debt!” But this is not the worst of it. If it were only the time 
wasted and the trouble taken in preparing this manuscript, it 
would be bad enough, but the amount of heartache and ro 
ment that théir failure gives to the writers is incalculable. If that 
could be turned into money, it would pay the national debt twice 
over in a Ninety-seven per cent. of the writing that is done, 
continues the calculating “Spectator,” is never published. And as 
to the three per cent. who succeed, “‘ what is their reward?” It is, 
he says, “a mere ittance in comparison with a lawyer’s or a sur- 

n's fees, and the Spectator verily believes that there are not ten 
iterary men in America whose earnings, independent of salaries as. 
editors, amount to more than a bare and insufficient living.” 
* * * 


Now LET us see—who are the ten? Gen. Lew Wallace, Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, F. Marion Crawford, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Amelia E, Barr, Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Rudyard Kipling, George W. Cable, W. D. Howells, Mark 
Twain, Will Carleton, James Whitcomb Riley, Anna Kath- 
erine Green, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Mary Hallock Foote, 
—there are sixteen, and there must be some whom I cannot remem- 
ber at this moment. I do not say that these writers live entirely 
upon the proceeds of their pens, but they could if they wanted to. 

¢ enough for a good living, but some of them have in-' 
comes'from other sources. If Mrs. Deland wrote more, she could 
certainly live by her pen, but she is not obliged to and has the good 
sense not to write too much. Mrs. Humphry Ward could live on 
what she makes from her stories in America alone, but, as an 
Englishwoman, she cannot come in this list. 
** * 


I MUST ADD my tribute to the many others that have been laid 
upon the bier of George W, Childs. I haye known Mr. Childs 
ever since I was a small child, and when it became necessary for 
me to go out into the world and seek my fortune, he was the first 
person I went to for advice, He leant a kindly ear to my tale, and 
then asked me what I thought I should like todo. “I would like 
to have charge of the og yr office,” I said with ready confi- 
dence. “That position ,” he replied, “ but if you would 
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like to set up in business with a little shop of some sort I will let 
you have the money.” I am sorry to say that I never had that 
nice sense of barter and sale that leads to wealth; I realized my 
deficiencies in that respect, and reluctantly declined the shop. I 
have since wondered whether I did well. There is more money to 
be made in shop-keeping than with the pen, and I might to-day be 
living on the interest of my money, instead of aang out Lounger 
phs. But then, I had no taste for trade, and I do not 

Fieve that one can be very successful in working outside the line of 
his sympathies, though he may be far from making a fortune even 
inside that seductive line. Still, a book-shop would not have been 
without its attractions, and book-selling might have led to book- 

ublishing, and whose ambitions can go ate | that? A cosy 
fittle shop in a side street in Philadelphia, with ‘“‘ Gone to dinner, 
will return in one hour” written on a card and tacked on the front 
door at noontime, would have seemed very important, particularl 
if I had only been in the room back of the shop eating a light lunc 
out of a “ fruit napkin.” Mr. Childs started in that way, and see 
what he became ! 

* * * 

THE LAST TIME I saw him was in his office about two years ago, 
and he talked a good deal about his early days. There was in 
those’ days in Philadelphia a man famous all over the country 
for his success as a magazine-publisher and his wide acquaintance 
with authors and distinguished men generally. This great man 
would dash past Mr. Childs's humble shop every morning in his 
carriage, while he, then a mere lad, was en: in sweeping the 
sidewalk, and every day Mr. Childs would gaze longingly after the 
carriage as it bowled over the cobble-stones, and be filled with en 
of the great publisher who knew so man ple who were wort 
knowing. A few years ago, Mr Childs found that successful pub- 
lisher, old and blind, eating his heart out in an almshouse. He 
took him away and provided for him elsewhere, so that his pride 
need not suffer at being a public pauper. The whirligig of time 
brings in its wrens but then, revenge had nothing to do with his 
case, or with Mr, Childs at any time. He was always mir ag de a 
more generous man it would be hard to find. Thousands have 
profited by his benefactions, and thousands will mourn his death 
with heart-felt sincerity. 

* * & 

REFERRING TO A paragraph printed in this column on Jan. 6, 
R. B. Spicer writes thus from Plainfield, N. J.:—‘* While it is very 
true that it would be impossible for most men to write a shorthand 
of light and heavy strokes and without vowels so that an aman- 
uensis could cauk it, still I hope it is not true that authors must 
continue to write longhand or resort to a writing-machine,* A sys- 
tem certainly may be devised that is many times more rapid than 
longhand and at the same time just as legible. A little book re- 
cently came into my hands setting forth a system which I have 
hopes may answer the purpose to some extent. I at first became 
interested in it from the fact that it was devised by Henry Sweet, 
the English philologist, and that he stated in his preface that he 
uses it for the first copy of all his work, The specimens given are 
photographic reproductions of the author’s handwriting and are 
perfectly legible. There is no distinction of light and heavy, all 
vowels are indicated by distinct sounds without taking off the pen, 
but may be omitted without —S general outline of the 
word, The writing has not the angu pee of the Pitman 
systems, but is flowing, like longhand. The author does not claim 
that the system is rapid enough for reporting, although, in the hands 
of a skilful writer, he sees no reason why it should not be; but it 
seems to have all the requisites for use in the study. I have seen 
no notices of the book, however, and su it has made no im- 
amr iy ¢ on this side, It is entitled ‘A ual of Current Short- 

d,’ by Henry Sweet. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1892,” 
+ * 


“THE delightful Lounger,” writes Mrs. C. B, J. from Sierra 

adre, Cal., “ undou y has abundant leisure for sauntering 
along prepositional highways, but he should not deny another's 
right to ride a steeple-c diom in the same direction. Shake- 
pip ° algh d n in eee of yor 5 men, = such 
as sleep o’ ts,’ and, I take it, ‘sleep nights’ is a genuine sur- 
vival of the earlier form, the curtailed preposition having eventually 
been beheaded. Omitting Sir Walter's redundant ‘ often,’ ‘1 have 
slept nights at Melrose’ is smoother than ‘I have slept at night at 
M ,” and expresses a different shade of meaning—the true test 
as to value. ¢ elimination of the obvious has been one of the 
most constant tendencies in the evolution of English speech. 
Dropping nouns has transformed into adverbs, and 


Anguages, w grammarians Viiety name objective, or 
; without a erning word, objective t, or 
case independent, under which “Heep nights’ may “ its way to 
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‘¢Roman and Medizval Art’’ 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Would it not be well for your reviewer to peruse a little more 
closely the publications of the /ahréuch of the Imperial Arche- 
ological Institute of Germany, which he has quoted against my 
views of the Pantheon? I should not like to accuse him of dis- 
honesty and therefore I can only suppose him to be unfamiliar with 
the third quarterly issue for 1893, in which the views of Otto Rich- 
ter have been pon, ec and controverted by Prof. Adler at equal 
length, with equal learning, and on grounds which are at least 
—" plausible and convincing. According to Prof. Adler, “ the 
new discoveries assigning the present structure to Hadrian” do 
nothing of the kind. ae a they can hardly have been 
—as your reviewer says they have been—“ matters of 
current archeological information for a year or more,” It 
would appear, moreover, from Prof. Adler that one of these “new 
discoveries,” véz., that of the pavement beneath the present pave- 
ment of the Pantheon, must have been known Boy oe oe 1748, 
and that it then corroborated and supported, as it does now, the 
belief which I have shared with others, that the Pantheon was orig- 
inally designed for a Swimming bath, and subsequently turned 
into a temple. Is your reviewer quite serious in requiring that the 
purely elementary and prof iy popular book: which I have 
written should take sides on Azs side of an archzologic controversy 
which is to me of great interest, but which could not interest the 
readers of the Chautauqua Series and which will probably never 
be settled? As ing a Prof, Adler insists on pointing out that 
only one thirty-eighth part of the bricks of the dome are in evidence 
for the ‘‘ new discoveries,” even as regards the dome, it is likely 
that he, at least, will not be charged with incompetence. 

But your reviewer is open to another complaint on my part, He 
has criticised me Neged ai I did mt ipa bela me ry Ps 

ress in 1892 an a iscovery which a in an issue of the 
b Presto or 1893. Conceding for the sake of argument that 
Otto Richter’s views were not only new but sound, I could hardly 
be asked to be “ up to date ” in so marvellous and prophetic a fash- 
ion, Moreover, it ap that I am now charged with “ incom- 

tence” for using Middleton as “‘ the chief source of information.” 

ow, in the matter of the Pantheon I have referred to him, but 
I have not adopted his matter; and if your reviewer had taken the 
trouble to turn to the page quoted, he would have found this to be 
the case. To say that I have used Middleton as the chief source 
of information is, under the circumstances, a hasty remark, for in 
my “ Roman and Medizval Art” there is not one point in which I 
have used him as a source of information at all; and in my “ His- 
tory of Art” I have only adopted his matter on the subject of con- 
crete vaultings. I should not wish to concede that respect for Prof. 
Middleton is a sign of ig gorge I will only say that your re- 
viewer will be unable to find any matter in oe § of my books which 
founds upon his, with the exception mentioned, 

New YORK, Jan, 16, 1894. Wa, HENRY GOODYEAR, 

[Mr. GOODYEAR seems to me to be quibbling. Readers of The 
Critic will judge from his previous communication (Cr#tic, Jan, 13) 
what estimate he put upon Middleton’s work; also, whether he 
had seen Richter's paper before I called his attention to it ; whether, 

in, he saw the paper by Michaelis on the Pantheon in the 
Premtelecks Jahrbicher, or the references to the new discoveries in 
non-archzological publications (which may nevertheless be looked 
to as sources of “ current archzological information”), such as the 
Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, the London Builder, or Bae- 
deker’s “ Guidebook for Central Italy.” The “ discoveries” referred 
to, apart from the interpretation that may or upon them, are in 
themselves of sufficient consequence to merit mention in a treat- 
ment of Roman art which can afford room for the megalithic re- 
mains at Stonehenge. Further, if a writer whose book appeared at 
the end of 1893 does not wish to be held responsible for develop- 
ments in his subject beyond the middle of the 1892, he should 
have favored his readers with a preface at the point nd 
which he does not wish to go. But let “ Roman and M al 
Art” speak for itself :— 

“The origin of the town of Nimes ina settlement of Alex- 
andrine Greeks * * * may be one explanation of the artis- 
tic beauty of this building” (the matson carrdé) [p. 49]. This 
is utterly without foundation, oe nao Penge Mr, 
Goodyear meant to write Alexandrian of Alexandrine. 
Nemausus, the ancestress of Nimes, was not a Greek colony but a 
native Gallic city, capital of the Volew Arecomici. /b/d;—* The 
emple built in honor of the Emperor Antoninus and his wife 
Faustina, by Marcus Aurelius (second century A. D.), has lost its 
roof and pediment and is now surmounted by a Christian Church.” 
The temple was not built by Marcus Aurelius, but under Antoninus 
Pius ; it was consecrated to Faustina, who died in 141 A.D. After 

Senate (not Marcus Aurelius) dedicated the 
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temple to him also, and a line was added to the inscription indi- 
coring thie fact. The interior of the temple was converted into the 
ch of S. Lorenzo in Miranda; it will be news to all that the 
— (which “ has lost its roof”) is “ surmounted” by a Christian 
church, 

“In Italy at large, the most important surviving temple buildings 
are those at Assisi andat Pola.” (P. 50.) This statement, which 
stands without qualification in the context, leaves out the temples at 
Peestum, which are incomparably finest of all. Pola, furthermore, 
is not in Italy at all, but in Istria, Again, on the same page :— 
“ The little temple at Tivoli near Rome, and the small temple of 
Vesta in the city, are. picturesque ruins of circular shrines’in fair 
preservation.” This is first misleading, in that the use of the defi- 
nite article at the beginning implies the existence of only one ancient 
temple at Tivoli, whereas there are two, one rec wml the other 
round ; and in the second place it is wrong because nothing remains of 
the — of Vesta but the foundation and some fragments. It 
may be that Mr. Goodyear refers to the so-called temple of Hercules 
or of Mater Matuta near the Tiber, which through a misunder- 
standing was often called a temple of Vesta by the antiquaries of 
the past; in either case the error is inexcusable. Still on p. 50:— 
“A few columns at Athens mark the site of the colossal temple of 
the Olympian Jupiter built by Hadrian.” The “ few columns” re- 
ferred to reach the respectable figure of fifteen, or one-eighth of the 
entire number; their size and great height give them a place 
among the most impressive remains of classical antiquity. 

“The city of Rome (p. 53) is now abundantly supplied with 
water by three out of its original fourteen aqueducts.’ Rome is 
supplied by four aqueducts (all built previous to 1892 !) and the 
number fourteen seems to rest on a mistake of an ancient writer; 
only eleven ancient aqueducts supplying Rome are known. 

“ The Bath at Pompeii is a perfectly preserved structure showing 

1 ents of the antique system for steam and hot baths, 
plunges, etc.” (P.55) This is misleading; there are three great 
public bathing establishments at Pompeii, besides several smaller 
ones, On the same page :—“ Although this building (the Pantheon) 
was dedicated after completion to the gods of the conquered na- 
tions, it is thought to have been first designed as a part of the 
Baths of Agrippa, and it is an example of the great dome interiors 
which were distinctive for this class of building (begun 26 B. C)” 
To say nothing of Mr. Goodyear’s all views on the construc- 
tion of the Pantheon, the date of the inscription still to be seen on 
the ico is 27 B.C., or one year before it was begun according 
to Mr. Goodyear’s chronology. 

P. 56:—‘* Next to the Colosseum at Rome * * * the most 
splendid ruins of this class are at Nimes and Arles in France and 
at Verona in North Italy.” The amphitheatres at Italica in Spain, 
Pompeii and Pozzuoli in Italy, are all more “ splendid ruins ” than 
that at Arles. Again (p. 56) :—‘t The Colosseum covers more than 
seven acres of 
620 feet, the minor 513, the area is 5.7347 acres; that is, less than 
six acres rather than “ more than seven.” 

On p. 61 :—“ None [#, ¢,, no houses] in Pompeii are more than 
two stories high, and it is only in one or two cases that the second 
story has been preserved, owing to the rotting of the timber beams 
(ie) and the pressure of the superincumbent volcanic ashes.” 

hree- houses are found along the west and south walls of 
Pom statements about the second story are so palpably 
and hopelessly confused as not to need further examination. 

The above examples, taken, it will be noted, from the brief com- 
pass of a dozen consecutive pages, fairly illustrate the looseness of 

ression, inaccuracy of detail, and ieenee of the subject shown 
in Mr, Goodyear's book. The blunders are partly his own, partly 
derived from antiquated and untrustworthy sources of information. 
I think that the “readers of the Chautauqua Series” (for whom I 
have a high respect) deserve better things. The more “ purely ele- 
mentary and professedly popular” a Book is intended to be, the 
more exact and careful should it be in both fact and statement; 
for it is addressed, not to experts, who will detect errors anyway, 
but to those who ordinarily have not within reach better means of 
informing themselves, THE REVIEWER. ] 


Ibsen’s Autograph Portrait 


Miss ANNA M, GaDE at present of Cambridge, Mass., has in- 
duced Mr. Ibsen to affix his signature to a few copies of his latest 
ph (taken in 1893), which are to be sold in this country 

‘or the benefit of a hospital in Christiania, in which Miss Gade is 
interested. The portrait is an admirable one, of cabinet size, full 
face, three-quarter length, and can be obtained only through Zhe 
Critic. The price is $3 per copy, which includes postage to all 
ean caends. As Ibsen is —* his 
autograph, as the number of these signed photographs to be 
sent to America is strictly limited to twenty-four, admirers of the 
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nd.” The major diameter of the Colosseum being it 
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dramatist and poet should not delay to profit by this pleasant o 
portunity to aid a worthy charity. 


Thackeray’s House and Grave 


FOR THE PAST SIXTEEN YEARS the late Mrs, Thackeray had 
been living with friends, Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, at Leigh, Essex. 
Pweg incapable of taking a rational part in the life around her, 
Mrs, Thackeray enjoyed music, for which she retained to the end a 
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remarkable faculty, The St. James Budget says of Thackeray's 
resting-place in Kensal Green Cemetery, which is now shared by 
his wife, that it is close to the path, and is covered by a plain, flat 
stone, which gives only the dates of his birth and death. The 
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grave is surrounded by a low iron railing, around which a pretty 
growth of ivy has twined itself. A wreath or a posy of flowers can 
generally be seen upon it. 





THE late Miss Woolson is said to have left no unpublished 
manuscripts, with the exception of one or two in the possession of 
Harper's Magazine. 
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London Letter 


I WAS SPEAKING a few weeks ago of Gerhart Hauptmann, and 
the interest which I then indicated as gathering around his name 
has deepened in the interval. Paragraphs have begun to appear 
in the papers, and copies of his new play, “ Hannele,” have reached 
London within a very little while after its publication. It is ru- 
mored that we are soon to have an English translation of the 
play, and that its appearance will open up new possibilities to 
dramatic literature. ‘These be brave 'vorts”: we shall see what 
we shall see. Meanwhile, it seems that the story of “ Hannele” is 
that of a series of dream-pictures, supposed to be passing through 
the brain of a sick child of the laboring classes, which sees in a 
vision the horrors of her earthly home, the threats of a brutal 
father, the tears of a heart-broken mother, and is finally released, 
in a sort of apotheosis, to that heavenly home where the wicked 
cease from troubling. At first report it seems as though a less 
dramatic subject could scarcely have been selected, but those who 
have seen the play declare that it absolutely belies any apprehen- 
sions. It is said to be of a thrilling interest and intense pathos— 
something, indeed, hitherto untried—a_ new sensation altogether. 
Of course, one remembers that the very point at which “ The Bells” 
sets all dramatic unity and construction at defiance is the moment 
when the story fades into dream, and it is, no doubt, to this de- 
vice that that very shapeless drama owes most of its success. It 
is very possible, then, that the same idea, employed in a masterly 
and artistic manner, may be capable of effects as yet unrealized in 
the arwes g | of the playwright. The original edition of the play 
is ew id illustrated with strange, unconventional, but often very 
beautiful designs. I have an idea that Hauptmann will be the 
literary excitement of next season, and that his work will arouse as 
much controversy as Ibsen’s, The event will test the truth of the 


expectation. 

During the last ten days, Parliament having risen, and the book- 
market being slow, we have been treated to one of the “ silly season 
booms” in Zhe Daily Chronicle, with, it is needless to say, Mr. 
Robert Buchanan as choregus. The question at issue is the extent 
of literary freedom, and many sage and foolish things have been 
said upon the subject. Finally, as if to clinch the matter, we are 
told that in March Mr, George Moore, the High Priest of English 
realism, will be ready with his long-promised novel, in which he 
will repeat the frankness and (it may be) the success of “A Mum- 
mer's Wife.” The book is to be called “Esther Waters,” and 
touches two problems, that of illegitimacy on the one hand, and ef 
the national taste for gambling on the other. The heroine will 
prove to be a servant-maid, with “a genius for motherhood "—the 

hrase is Mr. Moore’s and is characteristic. ‘The principal scene is 
faid, I understand, on the race-course at Epsom, a view which has 
already tempted one artist to an extraordinary effort. But Mr. Moore 
is a greater artist than Mr. Frith, and his description is sure to be a 
notable piece of work. Indeed, it is noteworthy that he gives such 
an infinity of pains to the polishing of his work, that the novel has 
been announced again and again as ready for the press, but has 
been detained at the last moment for fresh elaboration. We are 
now, however, given to expect it within the next six weeks, 
About the same time we are promised a book of travel of more 
than ordinary interest in the record of Mr, W. Martin’ Conway's 
explorations in the Himalayas. Mr. Conway has covered more 
ound, both in height and extent, than any other adventurer in 
those perilous regions, the field of his journeys stretching over three 
thousand miles. And yet, so much of Central Asia is absolutely 
unknown to the apher, Mr. Conway tells us, that the — 
tion of country he explored to the mountainous region that has 
never yet been seastnd is as the size of a postage-stamp to a page 
of The Critic. 1 fancy that many people imagine Central Africa 
and the Poles to be the only tracts now unfamiliar to the foot of 
man, and so his lectures on mountain exploration, which he will 
deliver next month at the Royal Institution, will doubtless be rich 
in matter new and interesting to the public, He is settled in Lon- 
don for a while, close to Kensington Gardens, and is busy seeing 
his book a the press. He took with him upon his travels a 
young artist of great ability, whose sketches will add much to the 
charm of the volume. Mr. Conway, by-the-way, has also taken 
over the editorship of Zhe Alpine Journal, and his hands are very 
full of literary labor. 

A few weeks ago I alluded to the success of ‘ Barncraig,” a 
novel of Scotch life, published under the pseudonym of “ Gabriel 
Setoun.” There has been some curiosity as to the author's iden- 
tity, and; since no secret can remain long unknown, we are now 
told as much of his antecedents as the most inquisitive need care 
to know. The real name of “ Gabriel Setoun” is, it yr Mr, 
Thomas Hepburn, a native of West Wemyss, a village in Fifeshire, 
which he has reproduced as Barncraig. He was educated in Edin- 
burgh, where he is now employed as a Board Schoolmaster. He 
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is not much over thirty, and has for some years been contributing 
to Scotch a in an unpretentious manner and at uncertain in- 
tervals, Having had an Indian and a Canadian “ boom,” we now 
seem to be in for a dose of Scotland, Mr. Barrie, Mr. Crockett, Mr. 
Wallace and Mr. Hepburn being all busy with the Highlands: 
With so strong and diverse a quartette, the interest may be expected 
to be sustained for more than the passing moment, 

From week to week I see announcements in the American papers 
to the effect that Mr. Daly is very shortly to produce in London a 
new play from the pen of Mr. Henry James, and one or two 
prophets have not lacked the courage to suggest the date of its 
production. I am afraid, however, that all such prophecy is very 
premature, and those of us who are admirers of Mr. James (and 
who is not ?) will be — to learn that it is highly improbable that 
we shall see a play of his in Coventry Street doing the present 
season of Mr. Daly’s company. It is very regrettable, for the dra- 
matic possibilities of “ The American” suggested that Mr. James 
would do something of real and permanent worth for the stage, and 
the preliminary rumors about this play had set us all agog for its 
production. But I fear we shall have to wait, at any rate for an- 
other season. 

The mention of things American reminds me of a young artist 
from your side of the water who seems likely to make his mark 
here—Mr. Douglas Connah. The increase in the number of illus- 
trated papers is attracting a number of artists to London, and it 
seems as though the Society of Illustrators, which I mentioned a 
week or so ago (and in which, I understand, Mr. Joseph Pennell 
has unbounded faith), would have its work cut out for it in the 
multitude of aspirants it will have to protect. Be that as it may, 
Mr. Connah joined the London band of illustrators last year, and 
has very rapidly made his way upon the pages of several of the 
best reputed weeklies. He seems to possess a faculty, which is 
somewhat wanting to the most popular of our illustrators, that of 
being ch#c and modern without approaching to vulgarity, He 
ought to do good work and make a conspicuous name for himself. 
But I am told that there will soon be no illustrated papers in 
London, no weekly reviews, no magazines, that all current jour- 
nalism will give way before the advance of the one great success 
of the immediate future, 7e Datly Paper, as it has been conceived, 
though not as it will be conducted by Mr. Stead. The first pro- 
ject, Mr. Stead’s, has, we all know, failed. In his own words, the 

ublic did not want 7he Daily Paper, and so there was an end of 
it. But the end, it is understood, is not yet. It is reported that 
several other capitalists have had their eye on the same scheme, 
and that within a few months we shall have one small quarto 
daily paper containing at once the news of the hour, the criticism 
of the week, and the art of the epoch. The paper, it is said, will 
combine the excellences of the present newspaper, review and illus- 
trated magazine in one, and, at the minute price of one penny, 
will cut out and supersede its high-priced contemporaries: ke first 
sight the notion seems preposterous, but the scheme is not so airy 
as it may ap It has been reduced to estimate and account : 
the future of journalism seems to be upon its knees, and, before 
Fleet Street is many months older, we may expect to see the no- 
tion tested at the press. But my letter seems built of prophecy 
this week! We will return to facts next Saturday. 

LONDON, 18 Jan., 1894. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


os 


Boston Letter 


ONE OF THE MOST PLEASANT men to meet in Boston is Mr. A. 
Smith of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and that he is a most successful 
talker in public as well as a good conversationalist is shown by the 
interesting remarks he made a few days ago before the John Eliot 
Club of Roxbury, of which he is Vice-President. The Club was 
carrying out a novelty in the way of entertaining its members, 
having representatives of four leading professions tell of their work, 
and Mr. Smith spoke for the publishers, He declared that, though 
publishers were sometimes scolded as being inhospitable towards 
new writers, yet they kept a pretty sh ie open for really good 
books, But, as he declared, if the public does not want to read a 
book, it is pretty hard work to bribe that public to poe it. And 
then he told of the prominent writers who, as we all know, have 
frequented and still frequent the homelike rooms of the well-known 
publishing-h ouse in Park Street. ' 

Dr. Holmes, he declared, is as cheery as a bird floating in through 
the open door, and never does he come without — seen some- 
thing on his way which is very interesting, and which he is very 
glad to tell about. One of his conclusions on a certain day was 
assuredly a very comfortable one, for he affirmed to Mr. Smith that 
he had come to the decision “that the two things we most need 
here are to be warm and have something to eat.” Miss Jewett, so 
Mr. Smith continued, unlike a number of other authors, is very much 
like her writings. In her conversation she shows that she knows 
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New England thoroughly, and that she has a great sympathy with 
le who have not had the best advantages of life. hen Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe came to the office, she was always as sim- 

ple, unassuming and modest as any girl from the country, and ap- 
parently had not the en npr idea that she had accomplished any- 
thing in the literary world that should put her on a pinnacle when 
she stood before her ae seageut Regarding the great men who 
have passed away, Mr. Smith gave interesting information. Long- 
fellow, he said, would come into the room like a superior being, 
with such dignity that no one in the world would ever think of tap- 


ping him on the shoulder with a “Good morning, Henry.” Whittier 
would come in like a frightened bird. Lowell dr and looked 
like a business man rather than an author; yet every letter on 


business that he wrote had something in it that made it worth 
: ing: Miss Lucy Larcom was like the coming of some source 
of light. 

Probably a pont many readers of The Critic noticed, in”perus- 
ing Prof. Goldwin Smith's recently published “Outline of the Polit- 
ical agp 8 of the United States,” the serious charge, made by him 
on the authority of the Baroness de Riedesel, against Bostonians 
of the last century. Dr. Samuel A. Green, who is always as earnestly 
patriotic in the defence of his city and State as he is indefatigable 
and careful in his researches into historical matters, has found 
means to refute this statement which so long has held sway. In 
speaking of the chivalrous treatment which my <ory and his army 
received from Gen, Gates after their surrender, Prof. Smith says :— 
“ When they got to Boston there was a change. Madame de Rie- 
desel, the wife of the German General, complains that she was 
peng d insulted by the Boston women. In her Memoir we are told 
that the wife and young ye sarod of Captain Fenton, a royalist ab- 
sentee, were stripped naked, 
through the city.” 

Dr. Green first shows that, though the inference is here left that 
the outrage occurred after Madame de Riedesel’s arrival in Boston, 
yet, if the affair had ever happened at all, judging from the Me- 
moir, it would have occurred before her arrival here in the autumn 
of 1777. But, as a fact, he declares that the German baroness was 
a guileless woman, unused to the ways of the world, and too readily 
believin improbable tales. In spite of the bitter animosity that 
the patriots felt towards the Tories at that period, they were men 
of family, and respected the dignity of womanhood. Before the 
Massachusetts Historical Society Dr. Green showed that these ref- 
erences by Madame de Riedesel were undoubtedly to John Fenton, 
who had a Captain in the British Army, but afterwards settled 
at Plymouth, New Hampshire. He was a noted Tory, and was at 
one time arrested by order of the Provisional Government. His 
wife (and this A ay will be of especial interest to Boston) was un- 
doubtedly, as Dr. Green shows, a sister of Sir John Temple, the 
a er of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. Among her col- 

kindred. in Boston there is to-day no tradition that she was 
ever maltreated by a mob, and no reference to such an occurrence 
has been found among the numerous family letters of that period 
still extant. If such an outrage had occurred, it must have been 
after the evacuation of the town in March, 1776, and probably be- 
fore the beginning of the "7 1778. But Dr. Green has made 
a critical examination of all the Boston papers printed during that 

and even earlier, and has found not the slightest allusion to 
such an event. Most assuredly, some mention would have been 
made of it, so that it is safe to assume that this attack on Boston 
has been completely refuted by the thorough investigation of the 
historian. 

Writing of Dr. Green reminds me of an interesting discovery in 
the history of the word “blizzard,” which he made during the 
week —_ when the general example of that word swept over 
New England. His discovery goes back of that made by the editor 
of “ The oigated in the According to that work, the word 


tarred and feathered, and paraded 


“ blizzard” o ted in the Eastern United States, and was car- 
ried thence to the West, where, in a new application, it came into 
general notice and use in the winter of 1880-81. The first signifi- 
cance of the word, according to the Century, was known to long- 
shoremen as far back as 1847, when it meant a — discharge 
of guns, or “ blazing away,” the word coming from the common 
root of “ blaze,” “ blast” and“ blow.” Murray also finds the word 
applied to snow squalls in 1880-81, but further finds that it was 
used in the Northern Indicator of Esherville, Ill., as early as 1860, 
and was in local use in the West before that date. But Dr. Green 
has found the word used in the last century. While looking over 
The Massachusetts Gazette (a little four-page sheet that formed a 
part of the Boston Vews Letter, the first paper published in Ameri- 
ca), under date of Nov. 14, 1765, he found mention of the “ Shi: 
Blizard,” the word there being spelled with one “z.” This 
peculiarly indicative, from the fact that “ The Century Dictionary” 
places the first use of the word among the | remen. In theold 
paper the word occurs in a reference to the desertion from the 
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“Ship Blizard,” Robert Davis, Commander, then lying at Mr. 
Hancock’s “ wharff,” of an indented servant, Lawrence Sumer by 
name, aged 20. Half a guinea reward (with thanks) is offered for 
the finding of the man, while whoever harbors him will be punished 
with utmost severity. And then, with true Yankee shrewdness 
(reminding one of the old story of the widow who placed on the 
tombstone of her dearly beloved husband, beneath the Biblical in- 
scription, the words, “ He was a good and honest groceryman ; 
business carried on at the old stand by the widow ”), there followed 
an advertisement of the early sailing of the ship, with an “ N. B,” 
notice that passengers could be taken. This discovery shows that 
the word was in use before the present century, and probably with 
the significance of the first meaning given in “ The Century Dic- 
tionary.” Tie applicability of the term to the present use of the 
word may be illustrated very well by an example which shows that, 
as early as 1866, the word was used in a book in America. In the 
“Prison Life of Jefferson Davis,” by Dr. John J. Craven, on page 
13, occurs this sentence :—* He had ridden right in on top of the 
6th Conn. Regiment, and our boys one him what we called ‘a 
blizzard.’"" Dr, Craven was Davis's physician during his confine- 
ment at Fortress Monroe, I may add, as a matter of interest in 
connection with this quoted pee. that the man who received 
that “ blizzard” was Gen, Walker of Beauregard’s staff. His left 
arm was shot through, his right leg shattered and mangled, and his 
hip torn (while his horse received 16 bullet wounds); and yet the 
General lived. 


BosTON, 6 Feb., 1894. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 


Chicago Letter 


Mr. Harry B. SMITH, who wrote several of the clever libret- 
tos for Mr. Reginald de Koven’s light operas, has recently pub- 
lished a most diverting little comedy, called ‘‘ Will Shakespeare.” 
It is a pretty volume, printed on hand-made paper at The Dial 
press, and simply bound in red cloth, The edition is limited to 
one hundred copies. The titie-page is in old English, after the 
manner of the early dramatists, and advertises the contents of this 
“ pleasaunt comedie of the life of Will Shakspeare, Player, of the 
Globe Theatre on the Bankside,” which ‘‘hath not beene divers 
times enacted by the Righte Honourable the Lord Chamber- 
layne his Servants, nor yet by any others, to the present regret of 
the Author.” The play is preceded by a proem, wherein various 
phases of the life of Shakespeare’s day are graphically set forth, and 
some of the episodes in his own history narrated, A sonnet onthe 
poet, which opens the book, is so lovely in thought and so felici- 
tous in expression that I cannot forbear quoting it :— 

‘*O soul of mine, thou farest in strange ways 
On thy mind-journey ; meadows sunlit bright 
Thou traversest where variant flow’rs delight 
And here aside ; in grey mysterious haze 
Thou wand'rest phantom-led thro’ many a maze; 
Thou bravest rivers rolling with swift might, 
Lingerest on little hills of graceful height; 
In stately woods thou dreamest happy days: 
Until a lonely mountain-top is won, 
Font of the streams and mother of the vales, 
Whose verdant slope all Elfiand plays upon, 
On whose fair brow Truth’s star faints not nor pales, 
Whence in the noontide eagles seek the sun, 
Where in the moonlight sob the nightingales.” 

The play itself is ee written, vivacious and in the true 
rollicking spirit of comedy. The dialogue is brisk and often ex- 
tremely clever. Written avowedly in imitation of the Elizabethan 
manner, it is a sufficient compliment to say that Mr. Smith has 
7 caught some of its irresponsible gaiety, some of its jovial 
lightheartedness, He has made of Shakespeare such a creature as 
we can easily imagine him, cheerful, joyous and witty on the sur- 
face, ready to help a friend or meet a quarrel with equal pleasure. 
He shows him a man among men, an eminently good fellow, but 
having a kind of boyishness which is delightful. There are a few 
glimpses here and there of the — side of his nature, but it is 
chiefly his warm-hearted gaiety that is visible. The author has 
wisely not attempted to ge deeper, and the picture, therefore, does 
not seem a sacrilege. The construction of. the play, however, is 
faulty, for the plot no focus and no adequate climax. As a 

of playtal scenes it is charming, but as a comedy it would 
hardly stand the test of production. In this particular the first and 
second acts are more effective than the last, though, for other rea- 
sons, the last is the most in of all. It gives a more vivid 
picture than any I remember to have seen of the theatre of Shake- 
speare’s day, of the confusion and the interruptions he and his fel- 


low-pla ts had to fight The scenes from “ Hamlet ” 
are dexterously t in, but they are a weakness, nevertheless, in 
the comedy itself. are charming bits of dialogue, as where 


Judith says to Will: “ None that I know speaks as thou dost. With 
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seep eget eda Sgeregdiedt nay yf lhe oomph ene 
with thee, words are like the ripple of the Avon in shady places 
‘neath the willows.” And of the songs have the true musi- 
cal lilt, a fine swinging rhythm :— 
‘* Under the trees where the pippins grow, 
I’m bound to be every morning; 
There once on a time came Robin the rogue, 
Who kissed me with never a warning; 
And it’s ‘ Will you be mine?’ quoth he, quoth he ; 
‘ For love I am like to die-a.’ 
Quoth I, ‘I'll never wed Robin the rogue, 
Who kisses upon the sly-a.’ 


“ But heigho! Whether or no, 
The breeze is soft i’ the morning, 
Kiss me again before I go, 
Under the trees where the pippins grow; 
But see that you give me warning! 


‘* Under the trees where the pippins grow, 
Through half of the day I tarry; 
A’thinking of winsome Robin the rogue, 
And making my mind to marry. 
‘I love you, marry me, sweet,’ quoth he, 
And may be I will by-and-by-a; 
Yet, after a year, will Robin the rogue 
Kiss Moll o’ the Mill on the sly-a? 


‘* But heigho! Whether or no, 
The breeze is soft i’ the morning. 
Kiss me again before I go, 
Under the trees where the pi s grow; 
But see that you give me warning!” 

“Modern Art,” which is published, as I stated some months ago, 
by J. M. Bowles in Indianapolis, maintains its standard in the 
winter number, The “4 and print are excellent, and the decor- 
ative initials charming. way of illustration, there are reproduc- 
tions of two studies of “ The Etcher,” one by Meissonier and one 
by Bonvin, the latter much the more artistic in its contrast of 
light and shade and its obliteration of irrelevant details. A clever 
drawing of an old woman, by an artist who is oe tegen is inter- 
esting, and several sketches by Carl Marr are in ly more artis- 
tic than his huge painting of “ The lants,” as the editor is 
pnt mrar. Yesir h to notice. The letter-press is interesting, 
though there is nothing particularly te eon nor profound in the 
sketchy little articles. The first part of a review of cont rary 
Italian art, by Helen Zimmern, is printed, and Alfred V. urch- 
ill writes upon “ Art Study and Liberal Education,” pointing out 
the mapiect of art ineducation, and urging its importance in hu- 
man life. Besides these, the number contains some impres- 
sions of the English section of the Fair, and of the art books re- 
sulting from the exhibits there, by the editor, and various notes, 
But, on the whole, the articles are not worthy of their setting, and 
the magazine should be strengthened in that respect. The most 
valuable department is its index of art books recently published, 
and of on subjects connected with art in the current 
zines. Mr, Bowles has made so creditable a quarterly that he 
should improve it still further. The material could easily be found 
to place it more nearly in touch with the best that is being done, 

the vital movements in art to-day. American painters and 


sculptors, even the of them, have not been so much 
that they could not endure another word or two ; and as for the new 
men in and the tt moderns in France, we all know too 
little of them. The fie i almost 


which this —— occu 
alone in this country is certainly wide, and though the work of 
propesiy cultivating it is enormous, it will well repay the effort. 
r. Bowles has the rtunity and the responsibility. 
CHICAGO, 6 Feb., 1 Lucy MONROE. 


Notes from Paris 


a ararane be jut publihetite Landen a very natalie 
work, “ Christopher Columbus : His Own Book of Privileges, 1502.” 
It is a facsimile, in folio, of the famous Codex ia the archives of the 


Office, “—_ translation and historical introduction 
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the Madrid of History. 
7 ate Acta ot ey 
Colomb et les Académiciens 
de la Science en Espagne 
au XIXe. Siécle.” Mr. Harrisse lays down the principles of Ameri- 
, and exemplifies them by the most complete list 
of the La’ of the “ Epistola” that has yet been written. 
first time many Americana, includ- 
of Columbus written in Armenian, 
Arab, Danish, Spanish, Greek, Hebrew, Dutch, Hungarian, Italian, 
orwegian, Polish, Provencal, Portuguese, Russian, Servian, 
Swedish, Tchegue and Turkish. 

This volume is to be the first of a series of handsome duodeci- 
mos, which will bear the eral title of Opera Minora: Essais 
de Bibl hie ét d’Hist ue, The second volume will 
probably be a translation, with additions, of Mr. Harrisse’s essay 
on the opinions concerning Columbus held in the East, showing 
what the Jews, Arabs and other Oriental nations thought of the 
discovery of America. The third volume in this series may be a 
pet yrserd study of the — and Lage go ge whic oc 
probably appear in rench and English, preparatory to 
publication of a new “ Life of John and Sebastian t,” based on 
numerous fresh documents, and which will combat certain recent 
statements concerning Sebastian Cabot. This work, which will 
be of considerable size, will be published in London next spring. 
Then Mr. Harrisse will finish the important work which is 
under way—‘ Fasti Columbini: A Chronological Epitome of the 
ingotuat eae Authentic Events in the Life and Voyages of Chris- 

pher Columbus, 1446to 1506.” This work, also, be brought 


out by Mr. B. F. Stevens of London. It will consist of one or two 
folio volumes, and will give documentary proofs for new 
statement made in the text. r. Harrisse informs me that 


publication will close his career as a writer on these subjects, and 
that he intends to turn his attention to more 1 studies, 


. Ary 
library, sends me the following notes in advance 
“Ernest Renan’s collection contains nothing of much interest 
to the bibliophile—no rich or hand-made paper editions, 
but a large maj of the volumes contain dedications on the 
leaf. French and fo learned periodicals devoted to the 


osophical and historical sciences of the East, lexicons and reper- 
tories form the basis of the library. Renan’s position in the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, and in the Asiatic , 
where he was for so many President and Reporter; his 


i 


in the College of France, where he was the only Professor of 
itic Languages, and his having been the promoter of the celebrated 
‘ Corpus Inscriptiorum Semiticarum,’ centralized in his hands every- 
thing which a red in the New or Old World concerning the lan- 
guages or civilization of the Orient. In the ent of Biblical 
criticism and religious exegesis the library may be said to be almost 
com: These were the tools used by Renan in constru 

his ‘ of Christianity ’ and ‘ — of Israel.’ This 


of the library contains many little “sas of a very limited edi- 
tion, taken learned periodicals where, otherwise, they would 
be ly lost. They were sent to him by their authors—Bopp, 


Burnouf, Strauss, Reuss, Mariette, Oppert, Clermont-Ganneau, 
Darmesteter, Berger, Bréal, etc.,—from all parts of France, from 
London, Leyden, Berlin, Bonn, St. Petersburg, Bombay, Upsala 


and other centres of learning. 
“Called at an early hour by the choice of pry ager of In- 
to membership in the Commission of His- 
tory of France, and in the Society 


same reason, so rich as this private collection in works — 


history of religions, the 
HP saan atehe Oren, onde history’ of philese~ 
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anywhere in France. One cannot wonder, however, at this mis- 
trust, when it is remembered that the Commune razed to the ground, 
and almost about Thiers’s ears, his private house, while the radical 
Municipal Government of Marseilles, Thiers’s native city, refused 
the proffered gift of his rich collection of pictures, sculptures and 
articles of vertu, which now fill a special room in the Louvre. 

M, James Tissot, the well-known French artist, is completing a 
series of remarkable illustrations for an edition of the four Gospels. 
A special exhibition of these works, which represent the labor of 
five or six years and have necessitated two trips to the Holy Land, 
will be given in the cy ig a the auspices of the Champ de 
Mars Salon, of which body M. Tissot is a sociétaire. The collec- 
tion will contain not less than 350 water-colors, while a hundred 
more pen-and-ink drawings will appear in the book. 

M. Louis Ganderax, one of the sshoek of the new Revue de Paris, 
which bids fair to take high rank immediately among French peri- 
odicals, gave me to-day the table of contents of the magazine’s first 
number, which appears on Feb. 1. The opening article is a series 
of unpublished letters written by Balzac to the “ Etrangére,” that 
mysterious Polish lady whom he afterwards married. Together 
~ form an autobiography of the great novelist. Pierre Loti de- 

the convent, near the French frontier, where Loyola once 

lived, A chapter from a forthcoming volume by Renan is devoted 
to Philo of Alexandria, M. Francis Magnard, editor of the Figaro, 
writes a timely paper on the resurrection of the Napoleonic legend, 
which appears to be full of life just now on both sides of the At- 
tic. M, Emile Faguet gives a sketch of Ferdinand Brunetiére, 
the new editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, who is to be “re- 
ceived” by the French Academy next month. M. Jusserand, editor 
of the Great French Writers series, contributes a chapter of Scot- 
tish history, while Prof. Gabriel Seailles, the brilliant young philos- 
opher of the Sorbonne, discusses the subject of portrait-painting. 
he romance of the number is from the pen of the Countess de 
Martel (the sprightly ‘“‘Gyp”), who offers a bright and, I am told, 
unobjectionable society story, the scene being laid in the French 
provinces ; from the rising Italian novelist, Gabriel d’Annunzio, 
whose “ L’ Intrus,” if I remember the French title correctly, created 
such a sensation in Paris last summer, and whose present story is 
called “Giovanni Episcopo”; and from an equally promising 
French dramatist, the Viscount Frangois de Curel, who has woven 
* pretty and clever novelette out of the legend of the Man in the 


z00 


oon, 

In his letter from America, promising a story for August, M. 
Paul Bourget called the attention of the editors of the Revue de 
Paris to a certain New York monthly. A Boston periodical and 
one or two other New York magazines have also been studied by 
the directors of this new enterprise. It is a high compliment to 
our periodicals when the “ Ville-Lumiére” turns to them for light. 

r. Carlos M. de Cespedes, an American by birth, is engaged 
here in preperng for publication the papers af his father, the well- 
known Cuban patriot, who was the soul of the revolt against Spain 
that broke out in 1868 and lasted for several years. The book will 
be printed here in Spanish, and is sure to attract attention in the 
* Pearl of the Antilles.” 

PARIS, 12 Jan., 1894. THEODORE STANTON, 


George W. Childs 


Mr. GEORGE W. CHILDs of the Philadelphia Pud/ic Ledger, 
who died in that city early in the morning of Feb. 3, was born in 
Baltimore, May 12, 1829, and went to Philadelphia when he was 
fourteen years old, securing Te SP in a bookshop. Before 
he was twenty he started a small establishment of his own, and it 
is said that at this early period he resolved to own the Ledger. 
From a bookseller Mr. Childs became a publisher, first in a modest 
pote and later, as the head of the firm of Childs & Peterson, on a 

ie that was vastly more profitable. Among the most successful 
works published by this house were Allibone’s “ Dictionary of Eng- 
fish and American Authors,” “ Peterson's Familiar Science” and 
“Kane's Arctic Explorations,” the last-named being the first of 
these to wm, and achieving immense popularity at a bound. In 
1863 Mr. Childs, with the help of his friend, the late Anthony J. 
Drexel, purchased the Ledger, and in a few years raised the paper 
to the position it holds to-day. 

he death of Mr. Childs will not alter the policy of the Ledger, 
nor will any changes be made in the management of the paper, of 
which Mr. L. Clarke Davis has long been the managing editor. B 
an agreement entered into by Mr. Childs and the late Anthony J. 
Drexel, and in accordance with a provision of the latter's will, the 
Drexel estate will now purchase Mrs. Childs the interest her 
husband held in the Ledger and will own the paper absolutely. 
Mr, Drexel’s four surviving children—John R. "al Mrs, John 
R. Fell, Anthony J. Drexel and G. W. Childs Drexel—will hold 
equal shares in the property. The last-named was installed as pub- 
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lisher of the paper early in October last, and will continue in that 


ae 

r. Childs was a philanthropist, and a master of the art of ad- 
vertising. He was a liberal patron of art and letters, and a friend 
of talent in distress, His gift of a stained-glass window to West- 
minster Abbey, in memory of Cowper and Herbert, attracted wide 
attention, He also erected monuments over the graves of Leigh 
Hunt, Edgar Allan Poe and Prof, Richard A, Proctor, gave a Shake- 
speare memorial fountain to Stratford-on-Avon, and was a liberal 
contributor to the memorial window to Tom Moore. He was a 
model employer, and presented to the printers of Philadelphia a 
burial-ground, with a considerable sum of money to keep it in order. 
With Mr. Drexel, he endowed a home for printers, at Colorado 
Springs. Nearly all the celebrities of the last forty years were, at one 
time or another, the guests of Mr. Childs, and not the least valuable 
features of his library are the albums with autographs and portraits 
of men prominent in the most diversified fields—Charles Dickens 
and Mr, Joseph Chamberlain, Gen, Grant and Oscar Wilde, Kings- 
ley, Herbert Rodeo: and, of course, all the eminent literary Ameri- 
cans of the period. The library contains also numerous autograph 
copies, among them such interesting ones as a dedication from 
Leigh Hunt to Charles Dickens, and the original manuscripts of 
“Our Mutual Friend,” “The Murders in the Rue Morgue” and 
other famous stories. Equally interesting are an original sermon 
of Cotton Mather, dated May 17, 1703, written with his own hand 
throughout, and the original of James Fenimore Cooper's “ Life of 
Captain Richard Somers,” he manuscript of Major André’s 
“ The Cow Chace,” a satirical poem written in 1780, and published 
in New York by 7he 7, Gasette on the day of his capture, is 
also very valuable. The manuscript is illustrated with historic 
landscapes and buildings, and portraits of the Continental and Eng- 
lish generals. A probably unique treasure is a large folio contain- 
ing the portrait of every President of the United States from Wash- 
ington to Arthur, each accompanied by one or more autograph 
letters from the President it represents. The library is so well 
filled with dedications, autograph letters, poems and manuscripts 
that they almost cease to be curiosities. Longfellow, Bryant, Swift, 
Tennyson, Pepys, Poe, Keats, Voltaire, Goethe, Lamb, Gibbon, 
Coleridge, Scott, Dickens, Wilkie Collins and Byron are but a few 
among many equally illustrious. 

Mr, Childs’s own “ Recollections,” published early in 1890 by 
the J. B. Lippincott Co., contain many touches and unconscious 
revelations, onda those traits of character that made him uni- 
versally beloved. ‘The book called forth the following letter from 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes :— 

‘It isa work which must be eagerly read in all parts of the 
country. Your own career is typical, and holds an example and 
promise to your fellow-countrymen. It shows them what intelli- 
gence, honesty, perseverance, generous aims, and the personal 
qualities which make friends can do for a young man who has his 
own way to make and means to make it. I do not think anyone 
can grudge you the success you have won. It must be a great de- 
light to look back on a career marked by such triumphs with the 
feeling that you have added so much to the happineess of your fel- 
low-countrymen and to,the credit of your country. 

‘*It is a record of deeds by which you will long be remembered, 
and what can be more gratifying than to feel that your name will 
always be associated with the fairest products of art and the most 
precious memories of the great singers who have lent a glory to 
the language we inherit. 

‘*I cannot forget your many acts of courtesy to myself, and I 
return my thanks to you for all the tokens of friendly regard with 
which you have honored me,” 

This letter is, perhaps, the best tribute wherewith to close this 
notice, Mr. Childs was the typical representative of a certain very 
desirable type of American manhood, and as such he will long be 
remembered and probably held up as an example to be followed 
to the rising generation. 





The Drama 
French Comedy at Abbey’s Theatre 

THE PERFORMANCES of French comedy in Abbey’s Theatre 
during the past week have consisted chiefly of repetitions, the only 
novelty of importance being the production of ‘‘ Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur,” with M. Coquelin, for the first time in this city, as the old 
stage-manager Michonnet. The impersonation was wonderful in 
its perfect humanity, and belongs to the same category as the actor’s 
Rabbi David in “ L’Ami Fritz.” In fussy self-importance, profes- 
sional jealousy, impatient deference to superiors and profound be- 
lief in the entire dependence of everything and everybody upon 
himself, this Michonnet was a most amusing as well as an eminently 
truthful type of his class. He was, moreover, rarely fo ase 
a most quaint, genial, simple and unselfish creature. devotion 


to Adrienne, manifested by a thousand exquisite little touches, was 
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full of genuine pathos, while in his recognition of the hopelessness 
of his own passion he became for the moment almost heroic. The 
manner in which M. Coquelin treated this episode was masterly 
in its artistic repression and acute significance. His intense excite- 
ment, when he was supposed to be watching Adrienne’s perform- 
ance from the wings, was also an extraordinarily clever bit of 
acting. Madame Hading’s Adrienne was artificial in places, but 
was, on the whole, a fine piece of work, thoroughly intelligent, ex- 
ceedingly graceful and very effective, if rather strained in the most 
dramatic scenes. The general representation by the company was 
uncommonly good. 

Madame Hading also won deserved success as Gilberte in “ Frou- 
Frou,” a part well adapted to her style and abilities. Her acting 
in the earlier and lighter scenes was admirable, and in the passion- 
ate outburst against her sister she displayed much force, while her 
death-scene was very affecting. M. Coquelin contented himself 
with the small part of Brigard, which he played with delightful 
volatility. 









** The Butterflies ’’ 

“THE BUTTERFLIES,” the three-act comedy in four acts by 
Henry Guy Carleton, with which Mr. John Drew began his second 
season as a star in Palmer's Theatre, the other evening, is a disa 
pointment, after the eulogies heaped upon it elsewhere, but will 
furnish a mild kind of entertainment for the Lenten season. -The 
story upon which it is founded is one of the slightest imaginable, 
and offers very little in the way of plot or dramaticinterest. A young 
spendthrift, named Frederick Ossian, who has run through all his 
own money and most of that belonging to his widowed mother, is 
desperately enamored of a young lady, whose life he saved by pull- 
ing her out of the water. The young lady reciprocates his affec- 
tion, but her mother, who was greatly offended by the unconven- 
tional manner of the rescue of her daughter, and who favors a 
wealthier suitor, forbids all communication, verbal or otherwise, 
between the lovers, Moreover, a benevolent millionaire, in love 
with Frederick’s mother, determines to give that young gentleman 
a salutary lesson, and, having bought up his debts, presses him for 
immediate payment. In the emergency the youth reveals the good 
qualities that are in him, sets earnestly to work, proves himself to 
be possessed of all sorts of financial ability, and in a very few 
months is able to marry the heroine with every assurance of future 
wen gs and happiness, 

The fact that this is a very old story would not be of much im- 

rtance if Mr. Carleton had displayed a little more skill in the tell- 

ng of it. Unfortunately his piece is constructed wholly upon con- 

ventional lines, and his ena are either extravagant or very 
old stage types. The relations supposed to be existing between the 
self-made millionaire and his son are too preposterous to be amus- 
ing, while the match-making Philadelphian mother is both over- 
drawn and inconsistent. Even women of her kind have some re- 
spect for appearances and are careful not to make public exposure 
of their essential meanness and vulgarity. Theshy and awkward 
rich fool and the burlesque English butler became exceedingly tire- 
some along time ago. This feebleness of construction and pov- 
erty in characterization are atoned for, to some extent, by the qual- 
ity of the dialogue, which is very bright in places, and is never ab- 
solutely dull, The piece, too, has been well rehearsed and moves 
with a smoothness and rapidity that greatly increase its effective- 
ness, Mr. John Drew, although his opportunities are limited, is 
both amusing and interesting as the hero, playing the comic and 
love scenes with all his old lightness and dexterity, and displaying 
dignity, good breeding and earnestness in the more serious pas- 
sages, Miss Olive May, a new-comer, plays an éngénue part with 
charming freshness and infectious fun; Miss Maude Adams acts 
satisfactorily, but not by any means brilliantly, as the heroine, and 
all the other characters are in fairly capable hands, The represen- 
tation met with a kindly reception. 





The Fine Arts 
The Exhibition of the Water-Color Society and the New 
York Etching Club 

THOSE who are in search of the last new thing in water-colors, 
may f° direct to J. Alden Weir’s two drawings in the exhibition at 
the National Academy of Design. Mr. Weir, who has been paint- 
ing luminarist pictures almost as well as the luminarists themselves, 
has now adopted the manner of those eighteenth-century Japanese 
artists whose colored prints are in demand to-day among collectors. 
He makes use of their flowing lines and flat, tints in subjects 
such as “La Cigale,” who is shivering among rocks sheeted with 
ice, and “ The Japanese Screen,” in w the article of furniture 
in question shelters from indiscreet observation a pretty model and 
two or three cats, This is a complete change, for in Mr. Weir's 
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recent work the line has been of very little account, while here it is 
almost oy se Though he simplifies the anatomy of his fig- 
ures, he is decidedly more correct than Outamaro, whom he seems 
to follow most closely; in decorative quality of line, on the other 
hand, he falls as far behind him. _In color, too, his work is less pleas- 
ing than that of the Japanese artist, but the values are, as we might 
expect, systematically observed, while they only occasionally hap 
to be right in the eee works. A large drawing of “ Champ 
Market, Quebec,” by Walter Shirlaw, conveys an impression of 
a huge space filled with buyers and sellers of fruit and flowers 
under a cold, light, and-with a background of coldly classic 
architecture. Jules Guerin’s “ In the Fields, Kentucky,” is a serious 
study of Negroes in the open air at twilight, hoeing corn. Robert 
Blum has several animated sketches of Japanese scenes. “ At 
Prayer, Nikko Temple,” “A Rainy Day Impression” and “A 
Geisha” are among the prettiest, but all are more or less mannered, 
Childe Hassam has “ A New England Village Street,” in which we 
cannot see the houses for the autumn foliage of the maples, and a 
portrait of a young woman seated in close a to a looking- 
lass, and entitled “ Reflections.” James Cantwell’s “ Waiting for 
the Tide, Tarbert, Scotland,” and Clarence C. Rosenkrantz’s 
“Noon Hour,” a country road with laborers resting, are two meri- 
torious pieces which because of their small size and modest 
tones may be readily overlooked. From that fate a due attention 
to the amount of effect nec in a picture-gallery will save Clark 
Crum’s “ The Night-Watch,” a French peasant tying up his dog, 
Horatio Walker’s milking scene, “‘ Early Morning,” and John 
Fraser's ‘! Threatenin eather in Hay Time.” 

The exhibition of the New York Etching Club, which occupies 
the corridor of the Academy, comprises a number of fanciful and 
effective designs by A. Welti, “ Walkiire” charging from the clouds; 
“ Spuck am Mitternacht,” gambolling in a moon-beam; a “ Ma- 
donna” and an “Unterwelt.” More pleasing are several 
delicately handled studies of architecture and street life by C, Pis- 
sarra, especially his “ Rain Storm,” with horses and figures on the 
beach, his “Square of the Republic, Rouen,” dotted with omni- 
buses and cabs, and his “Stone Bridge, Rouen.” Mr, Pennell 
shows two of the studies recently exhibited at gh Yee” 5 
“Le Strygge” and his Diireresque — of “Le Puy.” r. 
Charles F Mielatz has a large and highly finished etching in the 
manner re of by the dealers, “ Return from Pasture” ; Alex- 
ander Schilling a number of sketchy i> ints of Holland scenery, 
and there are interesting works YY ith Loring Getchell, F, 
Church, H. R. Blaney, Robertson K, Mygatt and James D, Smillie, 
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THE ROOM in the new Criminal Courts buildin 
selected for decoration by the a Art Society, is that of the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer. The Society is making all the nec- 
essary preparations for the competition, There will be three 
prizes, the first to be the commission to execute the work, the sec- 
ond and third in money. 

—An exhibition of paintings by Mr. Henry W. Ranger will be 
held at the Macbeth Art Gallery from Feb. § to 17. 

—aA centennial medal, commemorating the formation of the con- 
stitutional government of the United States and the pag es 
of Washington, April 30, 1789, has been struck off at the Philadel- 
phia mint for the New Jersey Historical Society. On the obverse 
side appears the head of Washington, cut after Tardieu’s engrav- 
ing from the bust by Houdon in the capital at Richmond, Va. On 
the reverse of the medal appears the seal of the Society, with a 

uotation from Washington's writings, “ Above all things hold 
Seer your national Union,” 


—Miss Harriet Hosmer’s statue of Queen Isabella was unveiled 
at the San Francisco Midwinter Exposition in the afternoon of Feb, 
3. The ceremonies included addresses by members of the 
Women’s Congress Auxiliary and the reading of a letter from Pope 
Leo XIII. 

—The late A. H. Wyant’s sketches and studies were usually of a 
quality quite equal to his finished work. About 140 of them were 
exhibited at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries previous to their sale on 
Feb. 5 and 6, A few important paintings were also a 
them a solemn “ Twilight” landscape on the edge of a piece 
woods, and “ A Gray Day” remarkably fine in tone. 

—Some forty-five sa He” a water-colors and pencil draw- 
ings, by George D, Smillie, N, A., are on exhibition until Feb, 17 
at the Avery Galleries, They are mostly of New England scenery, 
and the pencil sketches in particular comprise some ror. clever 
works in this now neglected genre. A Rustic bridge“ At Titticus, 
Conn.,” a “ Sketch of Cedars,” a study for one of the large water- 
colors and a “ Foreground Study” of ferns and thistles are among 
the most interesting. 
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ee of Nora in Ibsen's “ A Doll House,” at the Empire Theatre. 
matinee is in aid of the maternity and training school depart- 
ments of the Hahnemann Hospital. 

—The forty-sixth annual report of the Trustees of the Astor 
Library, which has just been published, shows that during 1893 the 
library was visited by 68, readers, who consulted 210,376 vol- 
umes, The statistical part of the report further indicates that the 

test number of books called for (23,637) treated of American 
istory, American literature being second, with 16,314 volumes. 
Painting, sculpture and poke were third, with 11,130, and 
American documents fourth, 11,065. Theol and ecclesi- 
astical history nearly reached 7000 volumes; h ry and 
alogy surpassed that number by more than one hundred. Educa- 
tion contributed 1211 to the total, and mechanics and engineering 
9255. Scandinavian literature and Dutch history stand lowest, 
with 95 and 164 volumes respectively. The total number of acces- 
sions to the Library in 1893, both volumes and pamphlets, amounts 
to 9076, making the whole number of volumes 252,317. The re- 
= contains a fitting tribute to the memory of the late Mr. Ham- 
ae Fish, at the time of his death the oldest member of the Board 
rustees. 


— The aot Schnorrers,”’ by I, Zangwill, is not published 
yet. The publication day is delayed, so that the book may appear 
simultaneously here and in England. Macmillan & Co have copy- 
righted each one of the several stories in the book, so that it is 
thoroughly protected. 


—The authors’ readings for the benefit of the Booksellers’ and 
’ Provident Association at Music Hall, last Tuesday even- 
, netted about $1000, Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, who 
and introduced the readers, read two of his own : . 
Lew Wallace gave a selection from “The Prince of India” and 
another from “ Ben Hur” sem Ward Howe recited “ A Fireside 
ourney” and “ After the War” ; George W. Cable told of “ The 
hoo! Examination at Grande Pointe,” and John Kendrick Bangs 
told of “ The Inventions of the Idiot,” forming a new series of 
“ Coffee and Repartee.” By special request, Mrs. Howe closed the 
exercises y ting her ringing “ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
Mr. Paul du Chaillu, who was to have read, was too much over- 
come by the death of Mr. Childs, whose funeral, in Philadelphia, he 
had attended, to be able to take in the entertainment, and Mr. 
Wallace Bruce was incapacitate 7 sickness, The hall was well- 
filled, and the evening a success for the audience as well as the 
booksellers and stationers. 


—“ Brave Little Holland, and What She Taught Us” is a little 
book in the Riverside Library for Young Folks, of which the author, 
the Rev, William Elliot Griffis, has just finished reading proofs. 
It deals with Dutch history and with the influence of the Nether. 
lands in the making of the United States of America. 


—A matinée performance of “ Die Walkiire” will be given at 
Music Hall on Saturday next, Feb. 17, in aid of the Workingman’s. 
School at 109 West 54th Street. The opera will be given complete, 
with all accessories of scenery and costumes, and the assistance of 
the great German artists how in our city—Materna, Schott, Fisher, 
Behrens, etc. The rsheargals give assurance of a really noteworthy 
performance, and the attendance promises to be as large as one 
would naturally expect it to be, in view of both the cause and the 
ae Tickets are on sale at Music Hall box office, and 
at Schuberth’s. 


—Mr, Hardy has just ¢ollipleted a new novel which will rust 
serially in Harper's Mag and afterwards be in 


volume form e & Co, in E , and by the 
Harpers in the United States. 

—Harper & Brothers this week some notable books. 
The list includes Prof. Wright Dodge’s “ Introduction to 
Elemen Practical Biology”; “* The Science of the Earth,” by 


Sir J. William Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D.; the second volume in the 
series of George William Curtis’s complete works, being his “Ad- 
dresses and Reports on the Reform of the Civil Service of the 
United States”; “ Parisian Points of View,” a translation by Edith 
V. B, Matthews of nine French stories by Ludovic Halévy, with an 
introduction oe. Matthews; “ In Direst Peril,” a new noveb 
by David Christie Murray; “ The M of Sherlock Holmes,”” 
A. Conan Doyle; a new edition of Mr. Black’s “ The Penance 
ne Logan,” and “ Horace Chase,” by Miss Constance Fenimore 
olson, her last contribution to fiction, 


—Mr. Henry Coyle writes to us from Boston :—‘“ Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard, in this week’s Jndependent, reviews ‘ Mrs. Botta and her 


Friends,’ and of Mrs. Frances t Osgood, he remarks. 
that ‘ she was in a hillside grave at ‘y yapaoin, 
place of such a woman deserves to be Her grave 


at Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass.” 
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EUGENE FIELD'S 
LATEST BOOK. 


The Holy Cross and Other 
Tales. 


Seconp EDITION. 

With cover design and initial letter pieces 
by Louis J. RHEAD. Printed at the Uni- 
versity ress, on English laid paper. 
16mo, deckled edges. $1. a5 net, 


“In some of his more serious w Mr. Field re- 
minds one of certain French eed ort aa stories 
—of Coppée ony oe and sometimes even of Mau- 
passant. Atits best his pathos is very touching—deli- 
cate asa flower, asa perfume,” -7he Critic, 


© 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 
The Building of the City Beau- 
tiful. 


First edition, limited to 500 copies, $1.50. 
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HAMLIN GARLAND. 


Prairie Songs. 


With designs by H. T, CARPEnteEr, 


16mo. 
Buckram, $1.25. 
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© 
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yee mm Dean Howes, Designs by x. 
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16mo. Buckram, $1.25. 

writer. 
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KENNETH GRAHAME. 


Pagan Papers. 


Essays and Sketches. With a title page 
5 by Aubrey Beardsley. 16mo. 
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WINNIE LOUISE TAYLOR. 
His Broken Sword. 


Third Edition with an introduction by 
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They Met In Heaven. 


By Gzorce Herwortn, author of * Hiram Golf's 
Religion.” 16mo, 216 pages, Cloth, 75 cts. 

An account of The Fireside Club and its discussions 

during the winter preceding the death of Hiram Golf. 


“ This book is d of car the 
‘ ofthe ah ght, "and there ty many a ee 
others, who I find t! 


burdens lightened and their path made clearer in the 
trusting faith and heavenly confidence which is so con- 
vincingly and beautifully "iucidated | in these pages.” 


Hiram Golf’s Religion, 


Or, The ‘‘ Shoemaker by the Grace of 
God.”’ 


8th thousand. 16mo, 134 tag cloth, 75 cents. 
— little book contains, in quaint _ simple 
es, the essence of practical  Christiani 4 
it cn cannot f fail to be of service to ministers oad laymen 
alike.”—N. Y. Observer. 


Stephen Remarx. 
The Story of a Venture in Ethics. 


By Jamas AppeR.ey. 
12m0, - rage cloth, 75 cents. 

“Tt tells of a men of the Church of 
England who week er Jesus Christ by 
giving up all for Him as Iiteral iterally as possible. The 

does not differ much from the record which 
might now be written of many other workers am 
who go out from the various Houses 
Set ce ents such as that which Stephen Remarx es- 


tabl It is thrilling and inspiri We 
predict, and wish, for ita wide read bing’and i Nasting 
uence, ”"_Congregati ‘onalist 


Pax and Carlino. 


A Story by Ernst Beckman, 16mo, 196 pages. II- 
lustrated, cloth, $1.00, 

“Isitatruestory? That isthe question which will 
be almost sure to come to the lips of children who read 
about Carlino’s strange adventures. To this I may 
answer both yes and no’’—From Preface. 


The Close of St. Christo- 
pher’s. 


A Story for Girls, By Emma Marsnauu. 
pages. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

“ This favorite author, who describes girl-life with 
80 much {yemeaem and t St: Chtiaenpber will add to her reputa- 
Seva anti mics Siete ete 
et, y- ng interest t the 
which girls val a ppreciate.”—London Bodhseller 


When We Two Parted. 


A Story by Saran Doupney, 
lustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


amo, 346 


12m0, 478 pages, Il- 


New.£Edition, s0th Thousand, 


Letters of Travel. 


BY 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
8vo, 392 pages, cloth, gilt top.........seseseees $2.00 
White cloth, full gilt, with cloth cover......... 


** Who will neglect to travel around the world with 
Phillips Brooks, when it can be done, even if it isin a 
book, and for only two dollars?” —Christian Educator, 


Phillips Brooks Year Book. 


Selections from the Writings of 
Tue Rt. Rev. Paiturs Brooxs, D.D. 
By H. L. S. and L. H. S. 
2oth Thousand. 16mo, 362 pages, gilt top, $1.25. 
” an of the richest and most beautiful books of the 
point of contents, . 
Fe impomsibe 10, to find in any volume of this a, drawn 
istinctively eae 
tual resource and intellectual 
rod ‘ound in these pages.”— Zhe Ortiloo 


gerd Baye ong or sent b il, post- 
paid, on receipt af prices 3 — 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 








TIMELY BOOKS. 


Our Complete Catalogue FREE on Application. 


In 1 volume 8vo, cloth, price $2.50., or three. 
quarters calf, $4.50. 


Wood’s Dictionary of Quotations, 
From Ancient and Modern English and 
Foreign Sources. Including Phrases, 
Mottoes, Maxims, Proverbs, Definitions, 
Aphorisms, and Sayings of Wise Men in 
their Bearing on Life, Literature, Specu- 
lation, Science, Art, Religion, and Mor- 
als, especially in the Modern Aspects of 
Them. Alphabetically arranged and 
with topical Index. 

ENGLAND'S STORY BRIEFLY TOLD. 

History of England and the British 

Empire. 

A Record of Constitutional, Naval, Mili- 

tary, Political, and Literary Events from 

B. C. §5 to A, D, 1890, by EDGAR SANDER- 

son, M.A., late scholar of Clare College, 

Cambridge, author of ‘‘ Outlines of the 

World's History,” etc. With tinted maps 

and genealogical tables. In one hand- 

some 8vo volume, 1,134 pp., cloth, price, 
$3.00. (Fust ready.) 

No one of the various departments of National Life 
which in the sum make history, has been ignored ; 
Literature, Science, Art, Commerce, and Geogra i 
series of ily seasareh maps, showing the grent 

itor fal chat uM changes of different’ times, are placed at 


. eos te dates throughout. 
prope Sanderson has tried, he sa te make bi his- 
mi a sur- 


tory interesting. In this effort he 
ing degree of success.” — 7he NV. Y. Times. 
ve It is tohis credit that he treats the subject with 
breadth and “+ e = Colonial topics into abey- 
ance, . ; ides as thr: a ionge sf 
novel over this pre. e of national progress, 
lic Ledger, Phila, 


Just Ready: In square seetiniriidets cloth, price, $1.50. 


Puzzles—Old and New. 
Containing over 400 puzzles: Mechani- 
cal, Arithmetical, and Curious, of ever 
conceivable variety. Illustrated wit 
over 500 diagrams, etc., a Key and In- 
dex. By Prof. HorrMann, the Conjurer. 
(Angelo K. Lewis). 


A New Novel in ‘* The Tavistock Library.” 


A Liberal Education. 
By Mrs. Gzorcz Martyn. Pocket size, 
cloth, cents ; r cover, 50 cents. 
“Tt seca not ualldely that if Mr. Ruskin had ever 
read ‘A Liberal Education’ he t have found for 
it some of the praise he once dealt with such lavish 
Sf neaae Sa deine Gee 
tt own e 
having ‘been, not unprofitably entertained.”—7he 
Nation, N. Y. 
Uniform with the above : 
THE DOCTOR'S IDOL. By Curistian Lys. 
A CONQUERED SELF. By S. Moors Carew. 


MISS HONORIA. A Tale of a Remote Corner of 
Ireland. By Freprexick Lancpripcs. 


The Adventures of Don Quixote. 
By CERVANTES. With 100 Engravings 
her designs by Houghton. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt, price, $3.00, 


The Land of the Almighty Dollar. 
By H. PANMURE GoRDON. Anew,cheaper, 
ante povlent edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

and graphic description of a fying, trip to trip to 
the United States by a shrew i> clever 


pny = Se ‘or seeing pet ay go 
ng soc iedned ” 
ge Saeed temper. pe Y. Tiaspe, 
wd Ad pe Eng 
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Ma be obtained from any bookseller, or wils 
be oA free by mail, on receipt of price by the 
Publishers, 


Frederick Warne & Company, 
3 Cooper Union, New York. 
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vacancies and tells "That * 
CHARMER BORNS Teacners’ AGEncy. Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. you about them ae) 
S idest and best known in U. S. EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. you. that ema 4 SGeommende 
» Rast 147u Srauat, N. Y. Col. C. J. Waicwr, President. C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
Newburgh, New York. If you want FRENCH BOOKS, or books 
CALIFORNIA, ao Misses MACKIE'S | womOOL FOR | of any description—School Books, Standara 
San Mateo, California. nL ao. 08 begin Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
S Twenry-sicurn Year, RIVERVIEW rovohSARPty: 1. y. om mee ggg AVENUE (48th Street), 
58th Y or College, th - Catalogue on application, 
Rev. Atrrep Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. Gov om, See thoroaemy ? Mi é : 
Government BISBE Bisinese Principals or Importations promptly made. 
CONNECTICUT. The Li Business of Fipsten Evarts Ben- 
NEW YORK CITY. Bend wr aagae te aa East = a Street, New 
Clinton, Connecticut. 
SEPH H. SPERRY, ASSISTANT PRINCI- 
on Morgan School, ‘receives for school year THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY Writing Paper Free. ead 6, 
ae Le seta OF MUSIC OF AMERICA receive handsome beak of samples Pw °  t 
126 and 128 Bast 17th Street 
Hartford (in the suburbs), Connecticut. H. WILLIAMS, 
QODSIDE SEMINARY | FOR GIRLS, mn yaa aniaed Deale2%, URit, 207" Stazet, New Yous. ai 
aor Num aber Vie . eet ie _ Dr, ANTO DVORAK, Drrecror. vc paalet in Magasin a Periodicals, 
Lagements now for Sept. 94, i. surrn, a Special Summer Term, NEW CATALOGUE OF ODDS AND ENDS, 


Extending from June rst to SerremBer 15TH, to the | A, S, Park Row, Ni ‘ 
advantages of which the atiention of musical stOdents Clark, 34 'w, New York 


Norwalk, Connecticut. in out-of-town colleges, seminaries, etc., etc., aoa 
ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE pom ‘sa ‘ofa vacation period, is is par CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
Franx S. Roserts, Principal. IN THE WORLD. 
ke 4 THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
Now Haven, C t, 96 pom New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets, 


SECOND-HAND BOOK 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West Bnd 6 Be MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, on See vee 

































































Ata great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 
Earl 
SE ald te Cony, Pandeoks Riversips Duivs. Send us 2 Postal Card, naming any Book you may 
desire, and we will quote price by return 
Waterbury Connecticut. New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near x19th St. RMS 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN Bey ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- ae bia voaal yiey rome yy 
Rev. Francie T, Russsii, M.A.. Rector. Miss TON. French and English School for Girls, MAMMOTH CATAL cy PRE. 
Marv R. Hittarp, Principal. 
6 West 48th Street; New York City. LEGGAT BROS., 
MARYLAND. ISS_SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY | 81 CHAMBERS ST., - NBW YORK. 
pong BRB Third door West of City Hall Perk. 
, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. students admitted. No more than eight pupils con- 
HE BALTIMORE cue begin Ot so a stitute any class. MONUMENT S 
Regular Win’ oomsee, Sages w 
MLD. — rene New York City, 43 West 47th Street. - 
lee cw + 43 4 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Primary iy nary eabg arth n work 
Preparatory Classes. ARDING AND set any States. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Day Scuoot. Individual Instruction. College Correspondence Solicited. 
Mary B, Wurron, A.B., and Lor A. Banas. Send for Illustrated Hand-Book., 
E burb of Bosten, Massachusetts. . . 
LADIES. ber, 1894. NORTH CAROLINA, 





Pleasant and hechtntal location. College pre- 
paratory and special studies. Twentieth vear. “‘AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


Carolina. 
Worcester, Massachusetts. T MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Raleigh 
QHN W. DALZELL’S, PRIVATE HOME S North Carolina. erm of the NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


Year will 
SCHOOL for Boys, 66 Second School Year wl begin Ja aT 
































attention 
. ete, fp -- 5 Spent oS, ae : @ HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
Rev. B. Suzpzs, D.D “4 
NEW JERSEY. FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 
Bordentown, New J OHIO. 
ou Fae yong BRAISLIN  §( SCH OOt. A 
2, eas y School for Beautiful Ohio. 
= = Tblufts of the M .. Colle- AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WO- 
and higher courses. For circular MEN who desire a course of study beyond 
that of the preparatory or high school. 
PRINCIPALS, Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 
EN EN CABLES.” Mrs, Westcott’s 
G* sete meott’s Bending PENNSYLVANIA. 








oung Ladies, 
diy. Nati Native F French and German Teachers, 
Gymnasium Certificate admits to Smith College. Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street, 























THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Reaching through cars the most import- 
Freehold, New Jersey Home Scuoos vor Twawry Gints, Under ine ant poses BA centers of the United States and 
tT vouNe Lat LADIES’ S’ SEMINARY ADMITS charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
ing on certificate, | Marion L, Pecke. French warranted be epoken fn and Pleasure resorts. 
con tie eee Prepara- | two years. Terms, $200 year, Address H. 
NEW YORK. VERMONT. y of Soe Biers eg River and through 
mal trains arrive ops: g be 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. Saxton’s River, Vermont. CENTRAL STATION, “. oh, "ns 4ad St. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


Wires COLLEGE, FOR LWOMEN. Vv ACADEMY. Bes if New York, centre of Hotel and 
pemene Mn es SaS Ba ye ZA dace aes, Se, : maae |= ewovent mame arte Hf Pasion, net Poe 








E. S, Faussez, D.D., President. Gao, A. Wits, Ph,D., Principal. 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1893. 
RECEIPTS IN 1893. 


eared MOGs cdkdsectoccdves eebbdebe 0 CADE MIeITERBUEES + becwdcersbicrccsvacbeesenpoccecoes 5,250.10 





DISBURSESIENTS IN 1893. 

















Des (less $1645 for re-insuraNce),....+.cereeserceceresveee sovseeseneneoens $838,304.54 
tured EMGOWMENES,......-+00-csccarcerererdeeeernesseeseseceveeres Foccesveepeoees 141,294.00 
Surplus returred to P. We DIVIREIER i as hccvcsvcccdcvccccccccccceccseese 377,939-49 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies,.......cccceccecsccvesscsvccssscceecscenveseeenes _ 39939437 
Total Pa: SP PONGINIAOII, 05 chasscdpsesssetccrecercccecscccosscsconsveneesoveseoesees 651,867, 
(gh Non gy pan eae gy Sena akg DARDS IV LLLLTO CORD CY gat 
Bye ONE CNET BEHENSES, .ccccecccccrcceccerccccccvcccccccccccccccccecens 75%,743-38 
Taxes and Expenses on Real Estate,.......::csccsscesenresrervnsecevevseseseseeesseeeseseeseeesss 6,407.53 
TBI ONCB as cscs ccccccccccccccccccccssessesceboceesoeseesceerecencecoscvceveoeconsoecoesovegesese 411.5 
Profit and Loss, including premiums on securities purchased,.,.......+-secssserctoecseeseevesvesses 24,908.42 
Total Disbureementhjerecscccccccccccesccpetnvesboccvccccccceccnscsccccccsecsongseccescccose $2,490,723-25 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, $4,661,421.10 
secured by Collaterals, ’ 
Loans on ompany's Policies in force, “eee 
I 00 
, County, To . 1,6 ehee 
and Water 0,09 
Bank o.c0 
Railroad PTrrerritti ty Occecccccevesccsevece 2,347,523- 
and eee saan ts 
Estate, 606,914.55 
Notes on Policies in for: pgasy | 
Cash on Banks, os 
jums in course of a (Net),. z : 
291,895. 
Interest and Rents 318,358.34 
Total AMMO, os ccvcscsccccecccccccedavesdesecebsccccccesccvcccscccccvcccecccesecccvevevevens $14,480,480 80 
Reserve by Massachusetts Standard, 
Claims fel Death Losses and Matured Endowments in process of Adjustment,...... ae 
Unpaid due ee MORONS GUD cFiews oc ccs ccc ccciccdcvsce s6denvesveoes 
Premiums aac 0004 ko'odoubsebes ceed hbed ob 6edbi ke Gad 4d0 64006400 00bdise a 
Total Liabilities,.....ccescccssseeees 900 cbped cevncescesoed ddccovvccsececcesoscosesoobedeoces $13,460,163.84 
Surplus by Massachusetts petites CbdebMbSCESR SSO oes 00s cecevsoccccesetcneceseopesenesoorce $1,020,316.96 
Number of Policies fn fore in 1893, 7,386, insuring. .........++:sesesscssccrceccecveccsvesess $19,481,200.00 
vane Stasea) Dee 3%, 2 1,366, insuring Gastading Reversiona: 
NON UGMMe BV edi cvs ec bU beh cbANMRREREE. bes Gicebobodoveccdddeboresuececetebs desess 83,760,969.00 
Mass., January 
The Receipts and Disbursements of The Massachusetts Motel par fife Insurance se eePaar the year 
as shown by the f. perme Bb Eye meee poe Se under the ou the undersigned, 
the securities and as es wns have yo perpenally exa pkeed iy st 
E, J REDFIELD, N, C. (NEWELL, dees Auditors, 
M. ¥V. B. aeronee et, Pee ypouttent. 
HENRY 5S. a ees Secretary. 


scan B B. "IRELAND. Actuary. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 258 Broadway tee 10 West 23d -Street. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 











Assets, January ist, 1894, at market value.................0.00055 $22,773,911.24 
Liabilities, reserve calculated at 4 per cent...................00055 20,102,426.31 
Surplus, the property of Policy Holders....................... $2,671,484.93 








— DE Se posiaes. 
JOS. A. GOULDEN: arena } General Agents. 
239 Broadway, 


New-York, N. Y, 
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A cream-of-tartar baking powder.. 
cam hest of all in leavening strength. 
t United States Food keport, 


ROYAL: BAKING POWDER CO., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 














SPRING 
DRESS STUFFS. 


English and Scotch Suitings, 
Homespuns, Hopsackings, 
Fancy Weaves, Diagonals. 


Printed Challies, Armures, 
SILK AND WOOL CREPONS. 


White and Cream Diagonais, 
Serges and Crepons 
FOR EVENING WEAR. 


NeW EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Broadvvay L 191h 


NEW YORK. 


Memorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 

J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


ORIGINAL 
AUTOGRAPH H LETTERS 


Pe Loran ALTER RONEYN " BEN- 
JATIN, United Charities Bldg., 287 Fourth Av., N. Y. 
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